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The articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next week will 
include the third of the series ** An Early Battlefield,” 
by a Sergeant in Kitchener's. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We welcome the new Ally. America has come into 
the war, a large accession of power. Her period 
of isolation from European affairs is over, When, 
at the beginning of the German campaign in 
unrestricted Submarine warfare, we spoke of it as reck- 
less, we did not mean that it was other than a 
deliberate move, but that it would be carried out 
regardless of any consequences. One of these con- 
sequences has been growing day by day more certain— 
the change of the greatest neutral in the conflict to a 
declared enemy of Germany. Now the Congress 
specially summoned by President Wilson has met, and 
on Monday last he made a long indictment of Germany 
the more effective for the absence of all passion and 
exaggeration. He advised that Congress ‘‘ declare 
that the recent course of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to be, in fact, nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the United States; that it 
formally accept the status of a belligerent which is 
thus thrust upon it; and that it take immediate steps 
not only to put the country into a more thorough state 
of defence, but also to exert all its power, and to 
employ its resources, to bring the Government of the 
German Empire to terms, and end the war ’ 


This position the President justified by examining 
the course of the German submarine campaign which, 
beginning with precautions meagre and haphazard 
enough, led to the wanton and wholesale destruction of 
human lives. “ The present German warfare against 
commerce is warfare against mankind. It is a war 
against all nations.’’ The President hoped for armed 
neutrality, but ‘‘ an intimation has been conveyed that 
the armed guards which we have placed on our cake 
will be treated as beyond the pale of the law, and 
Subject to be dealt with as pirates. Armed neutrality 
ls ineffectual enough at the best in such circumstances. 


In the face of such pretensions it is worse than 
ineffectual—it is likely to produce what it was meant, 
to prevent. It is practically certain to draw us into . 
war without either the rights or effectiveness of 
belligerents.’’ America could not choose the path of 
submission and suffer wrongs that ‘‘ cut to the very 
root of human life ”’ 


The decision for war involved, said the President, 
the utmost practicable co-operation in counci) with the 
Allies, the most liberal financial credits, the immediate 
full equipment of the Navy and addition of 500,000 
men to the armed forces of the United States, and the 
supply to the Allies of ‘‘ materials which they can only 
obtain from us or by our assistance. They are in the 
field ; we should help them in every way to be effective 
there.’ The President went on to explain clearly 
the motives and objects of giving up neutrality, the 
vindication of the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish autocratic power. 
There was no quarrel with the German people, ‘* It was 
not upon their impulse that their Government acted in 
entering this war. It was not with their previous 
knowledge or approval. It was a war determined 
upon as wars used to be determined upon in the old 
unhappy days, when peoples ‘were nowhere .consulted 
by their rulers, and wars were provoked and waged in 
the interests of dynasties or little groups of ambitious 
men who were accustomed to use thei: “fellow-men as 
pawns and tools.’’ The speech then dealt with 
the ‘‘ wonderful heartening things ’’ that have been 
happening within the las. few weeks in Russia, the 
Mexican intrigue, and the question of relations with 
Austria, which was postponed for the present, since 
that country had not actually engaged in warfare 
against the citizens of the United States on the seas. 
A brief warning concerning disloyalty, which would be 
sternly repressed, and which he expected only ‘‘ from 
the lawless and malignant few’, and the President 
concluded with an assertion of the right which is — 
more precious than peace. While he was speaking 
the news came to Congress of the sinking by a German 
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submarine of the ‘‘ Aztec’’, one of the first United 
States armed merchantmen on the way to Europe. 
The speech was received with great enthusiasm. 


We have said we do not wish to discuss the merits 
and demerits of autocracy and democracy and 
bureaucracy and the other ‘‘ cracies ’’’ in the middle of 
this mortal struggle, and we are not going back on 
that. At the same time, it is necessary to point out 
that the idea which prevails here among the 
obstinately, elaborately uninformed that democracy 
signifies lovely world-peace, and the other ‘‘cracy ”’ 
wicked world-war, is senseless. There have been, and 
always will be, autocratic minds and wills in favour 
of war, and autocratic minds and wills in favour of 
peace; and exactly the same applies to democratic 
minds and wills. Those spouters and scribblers who 
do not know this ought to be put into the infants’ class 
in a dame’s village school. It would be easy to name 
scores of autocrats who have loathed, feared, and 
avoided war; and scores of democrats who have been 
nothing if not combative. Do let our public men, at 
any rate, drop this ignorant, vile rubbish. The talk 
about the ‘‘ hemperors ”’ is as foolish as the talk about 
the ‘‘ ’olocausts’’ was when the Austrians were 
retreating. 


They are not friends of this country or of France 
who are hoping that the Socialists of Germany will rise 
up and stop the war. We note that there are two or 
three papers in London, daily and weekly, which are 
anxious that this should occur, and are expressing 
quite openly the hope that the alleged threatening atti- 
tude of the German Socialists will prove shortly the 
““ road to peace’. We hope nothing of the kind, and 
no one in this country who views the war intelligently 
and patriotically can possibly hope for such a lame and 
impotent and essentially inconclusive ending. Such an 
ending could only mean peace being patched up before 
the military power and ambitions of Germany are 
broken. It could only mean another, a deferred and 
‘ carefully stored-up war in the future, and those people 
who wish for sham peace are not friends of this country. 
They are in favour of putting the weight and peril of 
the struggle on the next generation: ‘‘ Let Great 
Britain go down before Germany in the future—that 
will not affect us; for if we can only stop, or see 
stopped, the present war, there will scarcely be another 
in our time ’’. It is the cynical and disgraceful policy 
of *‘ After me the deluge—only let me avoid the 
deluge!’ 


To secure a peace, conclusive and at all lasting, we 
must overcome Germany by force of arms. We must 
make the enemy feel that he has met at last a better 
man than himself, and that it really does not ‘‘ pay ’’ to 
go to war. If he were so inconvenienced at home by 
a section of his own public that he agreed to make 
peace, a ‘‘ reasonable ’’ peace, it would, of course— 
and very naturally, we must admit—be with the object 
of living to fight another day. 


In such a case he would ‘‘ lie up ’’ for some years, 
possibly many years, and then choose a far more 
favourable moment to strike than he chose in August 
1914. There is no doubt that he did not choose a good 
time then, and it is equally certain that we, the Entente 
Powers, though ill-prepared at first, were distinctly 
fortunate in being at that particular time so solid 
against Germany. We should not be so lucky a 
second time running. No; those among us who want 
to see the Socialists arise in Germany and stop the 
war are not faithful to this country; they are not much 
better than the people who want to see the Socialists in 
Russia rise and make that Power go out of the 
Entente. They do not really want to see Germany 
beaten. Good citizens here, and friends of their 
country, view, on the contrary, the doings and talkings 
of the German Socialists, if not incuriously, at least 
with cool unconcern. 


The Independent Labour Party has been in session 
this week, and we notice by its programme that jf 
will have nothing to do with anything which has beep 
indispensable in carrying on this war against ; 
whilst it also insists on setting up the things which 
have proved utterly useless as provisions for preventing 
the war. It is in favour of abolishing compulsory 
military service and in favour of: setting up an inter. 
national peace court. In regand te the latter we may ask; 
What need will there be of such a court or of arbitra. 
tion when all the kings, monarchies, ‘* hempires”, 
and ‘‘ hemperors’’’ have been abolished, and complete 
liberty given to all people on earth, white, yellow, and 
black? Why arbitrate internationally when you haye 
removed the authors of international dispute and 
jealousy? When you have abolished the causes of 
war and fighting generally, why set up courts? Canit 
be that the I.L.P. does not quite believe in its own 
panacea ? 


Yet we will say this for the I1.L.P.—it sticks to its 
colours. The parties and the men who are always 
shifting their ground and diluting their principles {or 
professions) according to the exigencies of the moment 
—these are the people we regard as the most 
dangerous, after all. Everyone knows what Mr. Philip 
Snowden means and wants. He is not perpetually 
trimming his sails to catch the breeze of the moment. 
Can this be said of a large number of the people who 
were, before the war, his associates or semi-associates? 
We think not. They have left him on the ground of 
expediency, and they are more or less performing— 
gingerly, perhaps, yet performing—in the opposite 
camp. 


We have a rooted distrust of the expediency man, of 
the wait-and-see lot, of whom there are too many on 
both sides: they are not true. If a man honestly 
changes his opinions, let him say so, adopt the new 
faith, and have done with pretences and _ shifty 
excuses. The Independent Labour Party has at least 
the merit of consistency. It is not perpetually setting 
its sails to this breeze and that. We disagree with its 
programme from beginning to end, but admit it is out 
spoken and direct. 


Changing one’s views honestly is a very different 
matter from professing to adopt new ones, the motive 
of the adoption being expediency, and a wish to be on 
the winning side. In the first is often intellectual 
salvation; in the second is always moral damnation. 
Not to change is to cease to grow; to change in onder 
to be in the vogue, or with those on top, is to grow 
crooked. 


The German Army on the Western front continues 
to hold the ‘‘ strategical initiative ’’ of retreat; it looks 
as if St. Quentin were pretty sure to be cleverly 
evacuated by the Germans, and it may even be that 
Cambrai itself will ultimately, by an especially brilliant 
stroke of arms, be abandoned by their generals ani 
presented to the baffled and crestfallen opponents who, 
singular in the defeated, are following hot at their 
heels. Meanwhile, 4,600 Germans have been taken 
prisoners from 1 January to 31 March, with sixty 
machine guns, etc.-—quite a respectable total. 


It all bears out, of course, what was known [ast 
October, and has been repeatedly emphasised here— 
that the Somme battle was a great Allied success, and 
that the strategy which planned it was scientific 
sound. In regard to other phases of the campaign 
we must record the remarkable success of British arms 
in Palestine, where Sir Archibald Murray’s force routed 
the Turks and took over goo of them prisoners. That 
is very gratifying, but we must remember that Asiatic 
Turkey is a large proposition. People who are inclined 
to confuse Palestine and Constantinople, or Bag 
and Constantinople, should follow Lord Salisbury’ 
advice. They should study large maps. The Germans 
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and their Allies are not doing well to-day anywhere | to make money is not the sole form of efficiency re- 


on land. On the other hand, they are very dangerous 
at sea. Another German raider has been active lately, 
but that, of course, is a detail: it is the German sub- 
marine that is really formidable. Unfortunately, even 
were the Civilian National Service scheme a success, 
which it is not, ships could not be built so quickly as 
they are sunk. 


But what a singular irony it is that, after two years 
and eight months of war, the Germans are doing poorly 
on land, which is their element, and well under sea, 
which was not seriously claimed by themselves as their 
element! The extraordinary uncertainty of war is 
well illustrated therein. But the surprises of the war 
are far from exhausted. We have an idea that perhaps 
they have scarcely started. It will be strange if they 
do not include, for instance, some sort of raid or semi- 
invasion before the end. 


By the way, as to the Eastern campaign, was it not 
at Gaza that Betis was done to death? Readers of 
Montaigne may recall: “‘‘A il flechy un genouil? 
Luy est il eschappé quelque voix suppliante ? Vraye- 
ment, 1 vaimequeray ce silence; et si ie n’en puis 
arracher parole, i’en arracheray au moins du 
gemisserent ’; et, tournant sa cholere en rage, com- 
manda qu’on luy perceast les talons; et le feit ainse 
traisner tout vif, deschirer et dismembrer au cul d’une 
charrette ’’. Need we say that the torturer of Betis 
was an emperor, Alexander the Great, the ‘‘ Hun ”’ of 
his day. Betis, we suppose, was a good democrat 
apr ei pacifism, though Montaigne does not go 
into that. 


The new government in Russia is doing its best to 
secure efficiency. As the result of a long conference at 
the Russian General Headquarters at the end of last 
week it has been decided to follow the British example 
and form a small War Cabinet, which will consist of 
M. Gutchkoff, the Minister of War and Marine, Prince 
Lvoff, the Prime Minister, and the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, Agriculture, and Railways, 
with M. Kerensky as the representative of the 
Socialists. It is hoped to establish a closer touch 
between the War Office and General Headquarters, and 
to do away with the unsatisfactory conditions created 
by favouritism and lack .of co-ordination. A decree 
snd on ayy: last declares the lands hitherto 
longing to t mperial family the property 
State, which will thus have within its a a = 
crease of resources in coal and minerals. Another 
measure about to be promulgated will abolish all re- 
Strictions, political or educational, economic or legal, 
imposed on national or religious grounds. The Jews will 
be the chief people to profit by this measure, and their 
increased support and confidence will be an important 
factor in the national success. 


: The final report of the Departmental Committee on 
Juvenile Education in Relation to Employment after 
the War ” recommends early legislation (1) to estab- 
lish a uniformly elementary school-leaving age of four- 
teen, which entails the abolition of all exemptions, total 
% partial, from compulsory attendance below that age 
\2) to require attendance for not less than eight hours 
‘week at day continuation classes between the ages of 
lourteen and eighteen. These recommendations empha- 
‘is¢ the principle that ‘‘ juvenile education, to be effec- 
‘ve, must be continuous and progressive ’’. That edu- 
0m should cease, or be a submerged and negligible 
‘actor in the formative years when its influence is most 
Mportant is obviously wrong. The objections to such 
‘ scheme are mainly what it will cost and what parents 
will lose in the way of ‘‘ vocational advantage ’’ for 
their boys. As for money, the war has taught us that 
we are much richer than we thought, and that it is the 
‘Tuest economy to spend on the right things. We may 
also expect or demand nowadays a truer conception of 
tducation for the citizens of the future. The capacity | 


quired to make a nation. Even the Philistine, we 
hope, is learning this. A different spirit is needed to 
keep the place of any nation in the world to-day. 


Freshwater fish are promising to come into the 
nation’s net now a committee has been appointed to 
consider them, but Mr. R. B. Marston and his pisca- 
torial brothers must be quick in catching these fish, for 
when the close season comes, in a few weeks, they will 
be spawning, and freshwater fish out of condition— 
well, we would as soon live on fern fronds (also talked 
of), or even on fern seed, than on them. The moor- 
hen, who nests on the ponds and the rivers avhere the 
freshwater fish are,.is also attracting attention. She 
lays plenty of eggs, and these are edible; one often ate 
them in boyhood, and they seemed at least as good as 
the egg's of seagulls that, again, will be sold at a high 
figure very soon as plovers’ eggs. As to the fish, one 
had rather not eat roach or chub, because a diet of 
fish bones is unappetising. Possibly a soup might be 
coaxed out of them, but we are not confident. On the 
other hand, perch, pulled out of the stream mto 
the pot, and cooked and eaten at breakfast, are good. 
It is a pity perch are not more abundant and do not 
grow bigger. Jack or pike, well stuffed, are also good 
food. 


But we cannot help wondering in this connection 
what the Germans will say when they learn we are 
calling up the moor-hens’ eggs and the freshwater 
fish. About a year and a half ago there were sundry 
paragraphs in the Press asserting about the German 
hunger raids on swallows and other singing birds ; and 
now here we are ourselves stalking the ring-doves at 
dawn in the nesting season, or with worm, hook and 
float trying to lure the wily fish of our ponds and rivers ! 
An angler is no longer a fool at one end of the line 
‘and a worm at the other, but a hungry man at one end 
and a worm at the other. We must expect to see 
before long pictures in the German comic papers of 
“The Last Roach’’; and paragraphs in the German 
Press reporting that a compulsory ration of one wild 
bird’s egg per week has been fixed in Great Britain. 


It would not be helpful, and it would be dishonest, to 
affect that the Civilian National Service scheme has so 
far proved a success, in spite of the ex-adornments on 
the National Gallery. It has not, and therefore the 
Government have wisely decided to go into the matter 
anew, and have appointed an Enquiry, with Lord 
Milner and Mr. Henderson representing the War 
Cabinet. Probably the only really effective way is the 
compulsory way, though we quite admit that com- 
pulsion applied to labour is quite another thing from 
compulsion applied for military service purposes. In 
the case of the first, the man compelled has to do only 
with the State, with the whole public as his employer ; 
in the second, he has to do often with a private 
employer and private concerns, even though they are 
doing State work. There is a very real difference, tt 


is undeniable. 


A correspondence has been going on in the SATURDAY 
Review about the Hohenzollerns. We propose to dis- 
continue it. A sense of humour suggests that a 
Hohenzollern is like a hare—before cooking one should 
catch him. ‘Unfortunately, the Hohenzollern cannot 
be caught and cooked by the shouting of spectators. 
The one way to catch him is to increase enormously 
the strength of our Army in France and to support in 


every possible way its leader. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Did not the SaTUuRDAY 
slip into a slight clerical error last week in speaking of 
the way Mr. Asquith can nail his colours to the mast? 
Should it not have been ‘nail his colours to the 


weathercock ’? I remember quite well hearing Lord 


de Morley coin the phrase in a speech in September (I 
think) 1893 in the House of Lords ’’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
A CAVEAT. 


T is imperative that from some quarter to-day there 
should come a grave warning against the loose, 
excessive jargon and gibberish about ‘* republics ’’ and 
‘* democracies ’’ and “‘ liberty ’’ and against the brag 
about breaking free of all kings, emperors, firm ruler- 
ship, and discipline generally. The thing has grown 
among civilians within the last few weeks a debauch, 
an orgy. In the vast bulk of the talk and writing on 
this subject there is not more sense of responsibility, 
and there is not a better understanding of the value 
of terms, than exists among a boozy crowd in a tap- 
room. Indeed, the minds of the loud performers 
to-day on the theme of rulership, despotism, democracy, 
etc., too much resemble ill-conducted gin-palaces. 
Much the same kind of heady liquor is passed round 
amid the clink, on the filthy counter, of small change. 
Unfortunately, in one case there appears to be no 
closing hour. The swill goes on ever increasing, and 
the weak, violent heads of the consumers of the up- 
with-licence-and-down-with-everything-else poison tend 
to grow tipsier and tipsier. We must say we wish 
there were a statesman considerable enough to-day to 
feel it his duty to utter a few stern words in this matter 
and to check the debauch. It is a debauch which, con- 
tinued and carried to greater lengths, can only serve 
the cause of the enemy, Germany—and well Germany 
knows this. It will leave us, if it goes much farther, 
without any leadership at all and without any civil 
discipline. It points to chaos and mob rule, and with 
grave dangers, as it is, not far ahead—pre-eminently 
the food question—discipline and rigorous authority are 
becoming the first needs of the time. 
We that the 
‘freedom ’’ and kingship’ 
coin, more or less. 


recognise terms ‘‘liberty’’ and 
must to-day be current 
It is inevitable through the nature 
of the Entente Alliance and through the methods of the 
exceedingly powerful and vicious enemy 
engaged with. Policy has to be considered. 

But the country had best be careful not to overdo the 
thing, otherwise sheer disaster will ensue when the 
real strain of war comes upon a civilian populace which 
has not felt and not dreamed of it yet. Supreme 
authority and discipline answering to the discipline of 
our grand Army may be called for at any time. If 
what is written here seems to disccunt observations 
made from time to time in the columns of the Review 
in regard to our friends and Allies, Russia and 
the United States, we must suffer that they shall be 
discounted, that is all. We had infinitely rather, at 
any rate, seem illogical or intellectually inconsistent 
than not utter a warning to-day against the perilous 
flow of words which is proceeding in the high name 
of liberty. 


we are 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE WAR. 
Be seceapen the early part of the week we had the 

chance of reading speeches by representatives 
of three young nations, for the United States is still 
young, and it would be affectation not to recognise 
the distinct national spirit of Canada and South Africa. 
These speeches by President Wilson, Sir Robert 
Borden, and General Smuts throw light on the problem 
which so perplexes the Germans-——why is the world at 
large so hostile to Germany? As the war goes on in- 
telligent observation of its character is obscured; we 


become callous through the repetition of horrors and 
brutalities, and the weariness that comes from waiting 
for a decision makes the mind almost indifferent to the 
larger issues. At such a time it is specially valuable to 
know what the leading men of new and distant peoples 
feel and believe. For the war in its present aspect js 
more and more taking on the character of a world-war 
against Germany and her three subject allies. It is this 
which distinguishes it from all previous wars, and 
makes it more than a war of defence on one side and 
conquest on the other. Originally, no doubt, Germany 
set out to complete the ruin of France and to begin the 
ruin of the British Empire. We took up the task of 
foiling her plans as a part of the ordinary duty of self. 
preservation, and France, without illusion and with 
a cold and deadly determination, set herself to the task 
of saving herself from a mortal peril. That was the 
war in its origin so far as Western Europe was con- 
cerned; great nations at grips for the mastery, a grim 
struggle uncomplicated by religious hostility and little 
affected by differences of political belief. 

Very quickly the issues broadened, and mainly for 
two reasons. The German theory and practice of war 
was seen in its naked brutality in the first weeks, and 
it was clear to the world that this nation of thinkers 
and scientists was moved by a logic in the application 
of force which, if it succeeded, would expel from life 
all that is decent and humane. In the second place, 
from the very beginning, the new nations of the 
British Empire declared by speech and action that the 
great contest was no mere European affair. The 
Dominions took their part not merely to aid the mother 
country, though that noble impulse influenced them, 
but also because they instinctively realised that the 
nature and form of future civilisation were at stake, 
We remember Mr. John Morley, as he was then, 
writing one of his despondently sceptical essays on 
Imperial Federation about a quarter of a century ago. 
He said then that no one could imagine Australian 
bushrangers voluntarily fighting in Europe for the 
defence of, say, Belgian neutrality. It was an uh 
happy prophecy, as that was precisely the proximate 
cause of Australians beginning their great share in 
the contest. Just as the younger British nations it 
stinctively took a manly part in the warfare whieh 
affected mankind, so wiser men in the United 
States, from the first, dimly realised that the 
war might assume a character which would compel 
them to come in. There were some in the States who 
would have joined in the first blows, but the vast 
majority, with President Wilson at their head, stood 
by the old American theory that Europe and its brawls 
was no concern of theirs. ,But from the first tWe 
light of doubt and talk we pass to the broad daylight 
of certainty and conviction when we read the Prest 
dent’s message to Congress. 

European nations have many times fought one 
another in the New World, but never before has the 
New World entered voluntarily into a European come 
test as it has entered upon this. Our own Dominions, 
as Sir Robert Borden told us, have actually raised more 
than a million men, and Canada alone has found more 
men than the United Kingdom raised for the Boer Wat 
This is a portent in human history, and proves mor 
conclusively than any other thing the unique charactet 
of the opposition which Germany has raised throughout 
mankind. If we analyse the utterances of the three 
statesmen we shall find some rather remarkable sim 


larities, which must deserve attention even if we do net 
| wholly accept them. 
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First, we are glad to notice that the formidable- 
ness of the remaining task is frankly recognised. Mr. 
Kipling writes of the typical American turning 


a keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things, 


and President Wilson shows practical good sense as 
well as politic idealism in his message. He will co 
operate with the Allies. ‘‘ They are in the field. We 
should help them in every way to be effective there.’’ 
Liberal financial credit, munitions, ships are offered 
to America’s friends, while an increased navy, and an 
army of half a million, ‘‘ chosen on the principle of 
universal liability to service ’’, are an earnest of the 
promise that the United States will, if necessary, 
“spend the whole force of the nation’’. These are 
words of the deepest significance from the head of a 
State rich in men and resources and tradition. Can the 
German High Command read them without misgiving, 
and what would Bismarck have thought of the 
diplomacy that has, step by step, converted a convinced 
pacifist into a resolute enemy? Sir Robert Borden 
and General Smuts equally recognised the enormous 
remaining power of the Central Empires, and impressed 
on us the necessity of effort and sacrifice. In the 
second place we can judge from these speeches what 
the younger nations are ‘‘ out against ’’ in this war. 
President Wilson distinguished between the German 
Government and the German people, and in this he 
ditfers from informed opinion in France and England. 
We can see no signs that the Germans have disap- 
proved the. vilest actions countenanced by their 
governors. Was there any protest against the execu- 
tion of Miss Cavell, or the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’? 


Is there any protest to-day against that part of the 
devastation of France which is unjustifiable on military 
grounds? We agree rather with the view of Sir Robert 
Borden that the German people have to learn their 
lesson or the Allies will have taken up arms in vain, 
though, as he rightly said, there is no idea of crushing 


Germany or ending her national existence. But the 
Germans, from Kaiser to Socialist, were at one in the 
war while it went well, and they have to learn by bitter 
experience that ‘‘ there is a world conscience which 
command- and can arouse a force sufficient to subdue 
any nation that runs amok’’. If the Kaiser died to- 
morrow, and the Crown Prince and all the rest of their 
fami:y, we should have to fight Germany, fight the 
German people for our lives as we are fighting them 
today. Charlotte Corday thought she could stop the 
Revolution by killing Marat in his bath. There are, 
apparently, some millions of heroes who think they 
could stop the war by killing the Kaiser, at any rate 
with their mouths. Marat merely symbolised the Revo- 
lution, the Kaiser Pryssianism or Germanism. There 
s nothing much more in it, if we may venture to say 
% out of President Wilson’s hearing. 

It is the idea of a world conscience that 
Moves the younger peoples as much as the 
mstinct of self-preservation. But let us be clear 
% to what a world conscience means. There is no 
‘ubstance in the belief that the great transcendental 
ject of the war is to force all peoples to accept a par- 
cular form of government, but there is reality in the 
demand that each people shall have the power of 
deciding on its own’ constitution. The belief that there 
fn be an Aulic Council presiding over all states is 
‘sionary, but the actual course of this war shows that 

States can combine against a nation running amok. 
For that, in essence, is what has brought the New 


World into the European contest. The war has be- 
come a crusade in defence of decency and civilisation, 
no mere struggle for supremacy as it was in its origin, 
but an alliance of old and young nations, a league of 
honour, as the President calls it, against one State 
which still believes it can found supremacy on force. 

General Smuts traced the German madness to her 
belief that ‘‘a military machine is sufficient to govern 
the world’’. Young nations, even more than old, in 
these days, hate the idea that war is the main business 
of life. Their peoples are occupied in spreading and 
creating civilisation, and all that destroys and in- 
terrupts industry is hateful to them. Redeeming waste 
lands, opening up mines, building towns, these things 
give scope and occupation to all their force and vigour. 

Compare the action of the United States during 
the Napoleonic wars with that which they are 
preparing now and the difference in the two contests 
is clear. The States then attempted to keep clear of 
the war between England and France by closing their 
ports to both belligerents. They boycotted both sides. 
They were led into war against ourselves because our 
sea-power interfered with their trade in practice, while 
Napoleon’s Continental system was little more than a 
theoretical interference. There was a time in this war 
when there was a danger of hostile action against us 
for the same reason, and if Germany had been a dis- 
creet nation she might have secured the States as an 
ally. She preferred to trust to her logic of force, to 
her belief in the military machine with its accompani- 
ments of espionage and frightfulness, and to the power- 
ful weapon of the unrestricted submarine. Of course 
she has gained certain advantages by her force, but 
she has set the New World against her, and she must 
now see how mighty a reserve can be created behind 
the lines of France and Italy and England, and beyond 
the ships of the Grand Fleet. The States started as 
impartial observers, but Americans realise now the 
truth of Mr. Kipling’s saying to them that they ‘‘ are 
next in the fighting line’’. They are moved by the 
community of civilisation, by the belief on which the 
Dominions acted so promptly that the nation ‘‘ run- 
ning amok ’’ must be conquered at all costs. 

But do not let us imagine that the mere arraying of 
the civilised world against her will convince either the 
rulers or the people of Germany that they are wrong or 
that they are beaten. Probably it will inorease their 
belief that they are fighting for their very existence. 
We have had during the week two significant hints on 
the present state of the German mind. First is the 
declaration that Germany, if she is to fall, will, like 
Samson, pull down the walls of the temple with her. 
That would be a congenial task. Secondly comes the 
intimation of the kind of peace she would accept— 
Belgium freed except for certain German garrison 
towns, France evacuated except for certain necessary 
strategic points, and a war indemnity of six hundred 
millions. These terms may seem mad to us, but they 
prove two things. Germany does not believe that she 
is beaten, and she is still thinking of ‘‘ the next war ”’. 
A mighty task lies before us. 


BELGIUM AND THE WESTERN FRONT. 
HE war against Germany has to be won on land, — 

it has to be decided on French and Belgian soil, 

and the main military effort should, in the natural order 
of events, be, towards and at the close, Great Britain’s. 
These three propositions, often scouted by visionaries, 
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so-called ‘‘ optimists ’’, and eccentrics, bui otherwise 
clearly foreseen so far back as May 1915, are now 
coming to be generally accepted. The old talk about 
‘steam rollers ’’, and about the master key to the 
whole campaign being secreted somewhere in the 
Balkans, and about the starvation and surrender of 
Germany, is discredited to-day: so is the absurd 
delusion that the ‘‘ Vorwirts ’’ and the Socialists of 
Germany are going to work up a revolution and 
dethrone the Kaiser. There is not the smallest chance 
of anything of the kind happening so long as the 
German army remains undestroyed on French and 
Belgian soil. As for the famine in Germany, we 
wonder whether those who have been seriously 
believing in and building upon it on and off since 
April 1915 have lately read the articles of Mr. Whitaker 
in the ‘‘ Times’?? Mr. Whitaker escaped from a 
French town and gradually worked his way home 
across Belgium. We believe he speaks the truth, and 
the facts he relates show that the Germans are not so 
famished but that they can artfully try to cultivate the 
Belgian people by suffering some of them more 
food than has been commonly supposed in this 
country. As we pointed out lately in an article 
entitled ‘‘ Belgium, the Decisive Field ’’, the Germans 
regard that country as their chief and most valuable 
acquisition in the war, and they are trying hard to 
acclimatise the people to their rule. They have had 
their’ slave drives, it is true, but German policy in 
Belgium is by no means confined to slave drives and 
deportations. The Germans are laying themselves out 
to put a wedge between Flemish and Walloons, and 
they are no doubt specially favouring sections of the 
population. We quite understand that Mr. Whitaker’s 
observations relate to only a section of the Belgian 


people, and that there is grinding poverty and misery | 


in that unfortunate country; but none the less the 
Germans are playing a calculated and deep game there. 
They intend to cling to Belgium till they are almost 
annulled as a military Power and completely beaten on 
the field. 

Do not let us delude. ourselves—they are not going 
to give up Brussels, above all Antwerp, without a long 
and a tremendous opposition. We must work for and 
look for the Waterloo of Germany in Belgium, and in 
no other place in Europe or Asia. British successes 
against the Turks of late have been brilliant and 
heartening, the Gaza fight being pendant to 
Baghdad. But we can rejoice in those successes 
because they are splendid feats at arms, militarism of 
a high order—the chivalric and adventurous militarism 
that made the England of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries—and also because they 
absolutely secure Egypt and check the enemy signally 
in any designs on Persia. Those are good benefits; 
but the war can be won neither in the Holy Land 
nor in the Garden of Eden, nor in the A<gean, nor in 
the Balkans. It has to be won in Belgium. 

The issues are clearer to-day than they have ever 
been. The chief menace the enemy has brought to 
bear against the Allied Cause lies in the submarine, 
which is the first reason—finance being a good second 
—why we welcome the coming of America into the 
war. America should be able largely to convey more 
safely her material into this country: that should be a 
substantial advantage to the Allies, making the task of 
the submarines more difficult and hazardous. We look 
to America, too, to aid us in hunting down the sub- 
marine. 

The chief menace to Germany, on the other hand, 
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already is, and increasingly must be, the British Army, 
which is by no means yet at its maximum of strength, 
Clearly the enemy knows he has at length met his 
master in that Army. He continues to retreat sulkily, 
losing men and guns on his route, and it is not certain 
that he will settle down to a new state of trench war. 
fare even before evacuating Cambrai itself. The 
fact is that the Germans have been out-generalled as 
well as out-fought : it would not be surprising to hear 
of the German High Command bringing a large broom 
to bear among some of the leaders in the field. Several 
of them are too old or shaken: the disappearance of 


General von Kluck when seemingly out-manceuvred by 


the Sixth French Army, under General Manoury, at 
the Marne may be recalled. After his slight wound 
no more was heard of General von Kluck. Yet it isa 
question whether he was not a better man than several 
of the elders who have been worn down by the Somme 
battle. 

We can look with entire confidence to the manage- 
ment of the war on the Western front, for it is 
in the hands of a great soldier, and we can steadily 
endure through the vast and probably long campaign 
before us. But it has to be noticed that the need for 
large additions to the Army are once more urgent, 
Material, too, is by no means over-abundant or fault- 
less in every branch to-day. The figures given 
officially show that in this year’s struggle for pre 
dominance in the air the enemy has made great 
progress. Our airmen are superior to his in initiative 
and daring, but the machines are another matter. We 
shall have ‘to speed up in that department; and we 
shall have to see that we get aeroplanes at least as 
good as the German best. It is by no means certain 
that we are getting that quality to-day. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 140) By Bricaprer-Generat F, 6. 
Stone, C.M.G. 


THe HiInpDENBURG LINE. 


HERE seems to have been a sort of general agree- 
ment to accept the definition of ‘‘ the Hinden- 
burg line ’’ as given by certain German newspapers 
at its face value; for one reason, because it seemed to 
coincide with the views of many of our own news 
papers, and for another reason, probably, because no 
one who wrote on the subject could possibly have any 
actual knowledge of the facts. So far as the German 
newspapers are concerned, their information could only 
be derived from two sources: first, official com 
muniqués as to what it was desirable to give out to the 
public ; and, second, unofficial and irresponsible deduce 
tions from news received from the front as to the pre 
paration of strong points for determined resistanee, 
which appeared to indicate a line of defence or new 
offensive base. 

This line was believed to extend from the Vimy 
heights N.N.E. of Arras, where the Germans have beet 
strongly entrenched for over two years, through 
Cambrai, St. Quentin, La Fére, Laon, and resting 4 
regards its left on the strongly-fortified Craonee 
plateau just south of Laon. Some justification seems 
to exist for believing this to be the line contemplated by 
Hindenburg in the fact that serious resistance to the 
pursuit was encountered in front of this line both by 
our Allies and ourselves. It seems, moreover, in some 
respects a strong line to hold, resting as it does with 
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its right om the Vimy heights and its left on the 
Craonne plateau; but a careful consideration of the 
topography of the country between and to the south of 
a line drawn from the Vimy ridge to Cambrai will show 
that this portion of the defensive zone has indeed 
certain inherent elements of weakness which certainly 
are not likely to have escaped Hindenburg’s notice. 
Arras lies im the valley of the Scarpe, which takes its 
rise in the valleys N.W., W., and S.W. of the town, 
which furnish tributaries whose confluence at Arras 
forms the River Scarpe. The horseshoe of heights 
around Arras, rising to one hundred feet, is open 
towards the east, the northern heel being at the S.E. 
extremity of the Vimy ridge, four miles N.E. of Arras, 
and the southern heel lying inside the German position 
W.S.W. of Arras at a distance of six miles W.S.W. 
of the town. Roughly speaking, Arras lies very nearly 
in the centre of the horseshoe. If a semi-circle be 
described on the line Vimy-Cambrai, its circumference 
would approximately pass through the edge of the 
100-foot plateau, which overlooks the valley of the 
Scarpe, looking in a N.E. direction. Bapaume lies 
just outside the centre of this semi-circular arc, and 
the loss of the Bapaume-Achiet positions forced the 
Germans to withdraw to the edge of the plateau and 
endeavour to hold positions lower down or at the foot 
of the slopes, at an obvious tactical disadvantage. 
Moreover, the position of the Germans E. of Arras 
would again present the same undesirable features as 
their recent position at Serre,—i.e., holding the point 
of a salient. Arras itself is actually at the apex of the 
right angle formed by the two lines Lille-Arras and 
Cambrai-Arras. The fall of Cambrai would necessitate 
the prompt evacuation of the southern portion of the 
Lille-Arras line and the whole of the Arras-Cambrai 
line. Moreover, the approximately right-angled 
triangle Lille-Arras-Cambrai is about fourteen miles 
longer in respect to its two sides than the third side, or 
base, Lille-Cambrai. 

If we now turn to the southern portion of the so- 
called Hindenburg line we find that the naturally strong 
positions extending from the Forét de Gobain, south of 
La Fére, to the Craonne plateau, south of Laon, forms 
a right-angled blunt salient, capable of a protracted 
defence, but ultimately open to the same objections as 
the Serre and Arras salients. The country here, how- 
ever, is very difficult for the attack, and the ultimate 
reduction of this stronghold is most likely to be effected 
by outflanking movements through St. Quentin on the 
north and by a thrust from the south to the east of 
Laon, which must take a considerable time to make 
effective. 

Again, there is little doubt that Hindenburg’s 
dominant idea is to collect the largest possible striking 
force, or strategic reserve, for an object which we shall 
immediately consider. This being so, it would be his 
policy to shorten his line wherever he can do so con- 
sistently with causing us and our Allies the maximum 
of loss and delay in reaching it, and doubtless at the 
same time realising to the full the Hunnish programme 
of laying waste the whole of the French territery which 
has been occupied by his devastating hordes. 

This being so, it seems not unreasonable to believe 
that the real Hindenburg line has been prepared from 
Lille inclusive through a point between Douai and 
Valenciennes, west of Hirson, north of Verdun, south 
of Etain along the present line to S.W. of Metz. This 
Would shorten the so-called Hindenburg line through 
St. Quentin-La Fére-Laon by eighty miles, 

Various guesses have been made as to what the | 


_assume the offensive. 


German objective will be when a sufficient striking 
force has been collected to enable Hindenburg to 
A movement in great force upon 
Petrograd has been suggested, but the capture of 
Petrograd, under present circumstances, would 
probably be nothing more than an incident in a pro- 
longed and greatly embittered struggle. 

A concentration against Italy has been suggested ; 
but anything like a completely victorious campaign 
against our southern Ally would be a tedious and costly 
process, and, even if attended with a certain amount 
of success, would not end the war. 

To finish off Roumania is another suggestion. This, 
no doubt, might be feasible and might be extended to 
the occupation of Bessarabia, the capture of Odessa, 
and a successful campaign in South Russia—up to a 
certain point. This would put heart into Bulgaria and 
revive the drooping spirits of Turkey. It might even 
be combined with more decisive action against the 
Allies in the Balkans, but it would not cause the Allies 
to sue for peace. 

A decisive stroke against Great Britain, or, failing a 
decisive stroke, a blow which will shatter us to such an 
extent as to make us amenable to consider terms of 
peace is the only course which will serve Germany’s 
purpose. An attack by land in overwhelming force 
between Lille and Ypres, with Calais as the objective, 
combined with a fleet action, during which temporary 
command of the Channel would be attempted, and the 
landing of a very large raiding force at different points 
on the coast seems worth considering. That it would 
not be successful in the entirety of its conception may 
be taken for granted; but Germany is deSperate, and 
will resort to desperate expedients—greater pressure 
may be brought to bear upon Holland—and even if she 
succeeds only in landing considerable raiding forces in 
this country, we know, from what we see daily in 
France, just what our people may expect in the way of 
wreckage and ruin. 

Germany has shown her ineptitude in the interpreta- 
tion of national psychology on more than one occasion, 
and she may be under the pleasing delusion that the 
English people, when brought face to face with German 
frightfulness, combined with the shortage of food 
which she believes we shall be enduring by the end of 
May, will rise in revolution to demand peace at any 
price with the Teuton. 

Hindenburg knows that we have outclassed 
Germany in trench warfare; he knows that the German 
troops and the German defences can no longer stand 
up indefinitely against our artillery, and that, so far 
as obtaining a decision in France favourable to 
Germany against the Allies, the game is up. On the 
other hand, Germany has faith in her submarines, and 
her High Seas Fleet must, sooner or later, be cast into 
the melting-pot when the moment arrives for playing 
the last stake. If one is right in believing that 
Germany, at all costs, is determined to bring matters 
to a final issue this year, something like the programme 
which is suggested may prove to be not very far from 
the mark. At any rate, it promises something like 
finality, which does not appear to be the case with any 
of the other suggestions which have been put forward. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
AN EARLY SOMME BATTLEFIELD.—II. 
By A SERGEANT IN KITCHENER’S. 

“HE aspect of death, so striking at first, was 

soon worn from the land by ceaseless traffic and 
activities. | ‘‘ No Man’s Land”’ soon became every 
man’s land. Batteries, French and English, grow up 
on all sides. Convoys appear, halt in lines, and a 
loitering mule snuffs the rank grass. The smoke rises 
from cook-house fires. A motor cyclist falls off in 
front of you and wants to know where he is. A 
colonel sends an orderly for some aspirin. It is always 
worth while to watch a battery of French seventy-fives 
take up a position. With whips, shouts, and cris de 
joie they like where possible to gallop and wheel into 
line. Then bestowing their packs and coffee-mills in 
a suitable place, the gunners—themselves clothed in 
conspicuous blue with here and there a red sash—will 
turn the handles of their guns like so many barrel- 
organs and wake the echoes with a stream of twenty 
rounds or so, just to let the Boches know what to 
expect later on; and so to cards without further delay. 

Before leaving the old German front line it is inter- 
esting to look back at our old positions from the 
German sniping posts, and see how fine a view they 
commanded. There was our communication trench 
zig-zagging down the hill opposite, and there was the 
road on its crest with the row of trees and the gaps in 
the hedge past which we used to walk and hope that 
the snipers were asleep. It scems on the whole as 
well that they were. There was the narrow sunken 
road, from which only a week ago we watched the 
destruction of the enemy’s barbed wire by our guns— 
this wire now in front of us. 

Meanwhile the railway line has been patched by the 
R.E. men, who place bits of wood where rails are miss- 
ing and who contrive ingenious wooden points at likely 
places where trolleys may have an opportunity of play- 
ing their game of trying to go in two directions at 
once. ‘Traffic soon starts on this line. The wounded 
go down the valley. Tanks of water and stores of all 
kinds come up. 

Higher up the line some of our men are working an 
advanced dressing station in an old German communica- 
tion trench. As usual it is surrounded by our guns 
and is shelled by the enemy a whole summer day. 
Within the A.D.S. the dressers with rolled-up sleeves 
cut their white and cyanide gauze, count their remain- 
ing splints, and see to it that their precious solutions 
of eusol are not wasted. There is usually a little 
crowd of bearers outside, hot and panting, newly 
arrived with a load or taking fresh stretchers from the 
pile and mustering their strength for a new journey. 
Few people realise the aching, over-mastering fatigue 
of stretcher-bearing after long unrelieved hours. 

The wounded, when properly dressed, labelled and 
passed by an officer, are carried across to the railway 
line to a point at which a little flag waves, and are 
thence despatched on the trolleys back to the cars and 
so down— 

‘** To where the dripping surgeons wait ”’ 

—and if they get so far they may well get farther, so 
good luck go with them. Though there were moments 
when we looked back enviously after those we had 
despatched in hope, all life, all curiosity impelled for- 
ward. For are we not helping at the greatest travel- 
ling accident that has so far happened to civilisation? 
Even we—the rank and file of the R.A.M.C., abused 
and abusive—have our moments of secret devotion. 

A squad of eight of us went, wearily enough, at the 
close of an eventful day, to relieve the last squad help- 
ing the regimental stretcher-bearers on one of the 
battalion fronts. We were taken by one of our officers 
to the trench and found the aid post from which we 
had to work. The battalion M.O. was a thin, pale man 
with deep brown eyes, whose face was lined and ashy 
with lack of sleep. He had a gentle abstract manner 
and a high voice. So great was his fatigue that every 


least action and decision required an obvious effort of 
will almost painful to observe. 


One of our squad had 


learnt from one of the last squad that he was “‘ a fine 
man, a Christian, and would talk religion ’’. 

The trench, a shallow reserve of the Germans, was 
fairly heavily shelled and gave little protection, but he 
paid not the slightest heed to the bombardment. He 
examined the surgical haversacks we had brought with 
satisfaction and asked himself aloud whether he had a 
sufficient store of iodine. 

In such times and places human life rests on the 
simplest of medical expedients. The advanced dress- 
ing station may reflect the latest scientific theory and 
provide eusol on the Somme, where perchloride was 
used ten months before at Loos. But the aid post, asa 
rule, sticks to the time-honoured iodine bottle. 

The M.O.’s vague and expressionless face made me 
feel uneasy, but an incident occurred that showed him 
in his true colours. A heavy shell dropped in the 
trench. Many were killed and injured, and for an in- 
stant all was panic. The first thing I saw on regaining 
my feet was an officer lying on his back with the M.O, 
bending over him. Other bodies lay beyond. We 
raised the patient and found a terrible abdominal 
wound. One of our men ran up with a bag of shell 
dressings. The M.O. bound him round, using two or 
three of the dressings and repeating that he had known 
worse cases survive. ‘‘ He is acting adjutant ’’, he 
said, ‘‘ he is one of the few remaining officers. Get 
him operated on at once—go with him yourself”. 
What was magnificent was his determination in the 
face of despair, for he must have seen, as I could see, 
that the patient was nearly dead already. As we 
stumbled off with the stretcher he almost shrieked after 
me to keep him alive. 

But the order was not one I could carry out. Be- 
fore we reached the A.D.S. the patient expired. We 
lowered the stretcher a moment to rest. I closed his 
eyes. He was a young man fearfully wasted, but 
looking noble and restful in death. 

When we returned to the trench again we found it 
had been evacuated by all but a machine gun squad 
and ourselves. We were still to use one end of it as 
an aid post. Presently besides the enemy shells that 
had increased in number some of our own shells began 
to drop short just behind us. I sat down for a moment 
and asked myself if this was despair. It had an effect 
on the nerves, yet it was infinitely dull and uninterest- 
ing. At the end of long and arduous days to be play- 
fully done in by our own shells was all part of the 
cynical game as we saw it—part of the soldier’s burden, 
the burden of insignificance. 

But such were not the thoughts of the M.O., who 
came along the trench in a casual way much as though 
he were looking for a collar stud. Suddenly the new 
sound behind us caught his ear. ‘‘ What’s that?” 
said he. ‘‘ Aren’t those our own shells falling short? ” 
‘“Yes’', said I. What nonsense ’’, said he, ‘‘ we'll 
soon stop that, where’s the nearest telephone?’’ He 
went off, and before very long the shells in our rear 
ceased to fall. Some wit suggested he might have 
telephoned in the opposite direction as well while he 
was about it. 

At one point we looked up and in the evening sky 
above us we saw a couple of English aeroplanes swoop- 
ing down upon a German who descended in circles 
trying to escape. Was there no place in this material 
scheme so clung to by all of us that was not free from 
the desire of death? 

We were all anxious for the M.O. to get some sleep 
that night. Small bunks or funk holes had been dug 
in the side of the trench, and one of these we enlarged 
and filled with dry sandbags and sacking. Here we 
hoped he was fairly warm and comfortable. The high 
explosive shells thumped upon us all night, but there 
was only one call for stretcher-bearers. 

Next day was something of a respite. The battalion 
rations seemed excellent in quality. | Sandbags con- 
taining bacon, onions, bread, tea, butter, milk and 
quince jam were regularly forthcoming. The quince 
jam was, at that time, for a few weeks very popular. 
It came in round tins, in colour a pleasing green, 
in shape very different to the usual Tickler’s tin of 
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plum and apple. On opening it wine-coloured depths 
of preserved and juicy fruits were revealed. I dozed 
in the early morning enjoying the absence of shells; but 
presently a sizzling and a delicious smell greeted me. 
The machine gun squad proved themselves gentlemen 
of high standing in the humanities of war. They had 
been friends together in private life in the same city; 
had belonged to the same athletic club and had doubt- 
less ridden each other’s motor bicycles. The same 
kind of consideration they extended to us as if we had 
joined their club or were taking tea with them after a 
cross country run. The fireplace in the trench wall 
was dug slightly larger and a fire adequate for boiling 
four mess-tins was made. The mess-tins, German 
ones, were then hung on two bayonets over the fire. 
In the early Somme fighting though the British were 
victorious in arms, a little kultur victory was achieved 
by Germany. For several weeks we took over the 
German mess-tin and discarded our own. On account 
of its light weight, capacity, and design, it proved itself 
superior and won our approval—for we were all quick 
to detect anything making for comfort. Thus two 
German mess-tins could boil where one boiled before 
or, in this case, four Germans instead of two English. 
The tea thus made was more than earthly after a high- 
explosive night, and the onions fried in bacon fat will 
be remembered by all of us. 

That day passed in comparative peace, remarkable 
for its few casualties, for its showers, and a burst of 
sunshine. Towards night the M.O. after a long 
absence appeared before us on the parapet. He was 
wearing a cape and his pale face looked paler in the 
gloom. We felt that day had been a calm before the 
real storm. Looking down upon us he ordered us to 
sling our haversacks and with our stretchers and re- 
maining rations follow him to a new position. He 
walked ahead and led in the direction of B. wood 
that lay upon our left. 


(To be concluded.) 


[The article above forms one in the three series by 
soldiers at the Front in France which have been 
appearing in the SaturDAy Review for some time past. 
These series are written by, respectively, an officer in 
the Royal Engineers, an officer in the Royal Artillery, 
and a sergeant in the Royal Army Medical Corps. We 
mention this because various inquiries have been 
addressed to us in the matter by readers, and there 
seems to have been some confusion as to the series, 
which are quite unconnected and independent of each 
other..—Ep., S.R.] 


. RESCUES. 
By Jane BarLow. 


ITTLE Tom Corrigan, lately Dublin newsboy, and 
this morning, by his grandmother’s appoint- 
ment, herd among the hills and hollows of remote 
Cloncreevin, having ill-advisedly loosed two goats 
from their hobbles, was immediately led by one of 
them in vain pursuit up a steep and stony slope. With 
unapproachable swiftness her form dwindled ahead of 
him, and had completely vanished by the time that he 
came where the rough cart-track ended at a tiny 
tumble-down shanty, perched high among boulders and 
furze-bushes. About it a few hens were pecking, and 
from it proceeded a sound of two voices. As 
reached the door he saw the figure of a man standing 
half out and half in. He was short and thick-set; 
streaks of lank hair fringed his very ragged cloth cap; 
and over one shoulder he carried a greasy-looking 
bundle hung on a stick. This unmistakable tramp 
was talking loudly and roughly, while from within 
came shriller responses on a note of anxious unconcern. 
The situation was clear to Tom, in the light of his 
adventures among city back-streets. Promptly he 
thrust his chin over the half-door, kept ajar by the 
tramp’s foot. ‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am’’, he said, ‘‘ but 
the postman below in the lane there bid me be seeing 
was you in before he’d come up himself with a letter ’’. 


Whereupon the tramp wheeled about and made off as 
hurriedly as if he, too, had been an animal newly set 
at liberty, which possibly was the case. 

Then the woman-of-the-house came to the door, 
middle-aged and melancholy, with kind grey eyes, 
which looked with alarmed relief after the figure jog- 
trotting down the hill, and turned next to Tom. 
What talk had you about the postman, sonny? ”’ 
she asked. 

** No postman is there in it at all, ma’am’’, Tom 
replied, “‘ only I thought you’d sooner that chap wasn’t 
stopping up here ’’. 

“‘ Well now, you’re the very sensible child entirely, 
thanks be to God’’, she said. ‘‘ Apt he was to be 
robbing every earthly iotum he could lay hands on, let 
alone doing murder on meself, if he got a disappoint- 
ment, only for you having the wit to frighten him.”’ 

‘*An ugly looking feller he was’’, Tom said, and 

added, reverting to his own urgent affair: ‘‘ Might 
you happen to see a grey-coloured goat running by, 
ma’am? I undone the strings on her, because they 
had her tormented, and all the thanks she gave me 
was skyting off with herself up this way.”’ 
' “**Deed if she isn’t spancelled, catching her might 
be a long job’’, said the woman-of-the-house, ‘‘ she’d 
likely go round the hill into Kilbride’s fields, where 
there’s no fences to hinder her, and raise ructions de- 
vouring all before her. But she might streel miles.” 

‘* What’ll I do at all if she’s lost? ’’ Tom said dis- 
consolately. 

The woman-of-the-house considered. ‘‘I can give 
you the full of your hand of cabbage-leaves’’, she 
said; ‘‘they’d entice her, if ever she let you near 
enough for her to smell them; and I could loan you a 
twist of rope to be slipping on her while she was 
eating ’’. 

Sheltered by the cabin-wall was a short row of 
rather weakly cabbages, from which their grower 
gathered outside leaves with cautious liberality, since 
they could ill bear plucking. ‘‘ Now I'll be fetching 
the rope to you ’’, she said; ‘‘ I know I have a bit tied 
round the old turf-creel ’’. 

But when she came out again dangling it in her 
hand she shut behind her and locked the house-door, 
sticking the key into the folds of her shawl. ‘‘I 
might as well step along with you a bit’’, she said. 
‘*Thinking I am that thief-of-the-world might be 
coming back, and I’d liefer he wouldn’t get me in it. 
A lonesome place it is; whiles 1 do be afeard of me 
life.”’ 

there nobody living in it only you? ’’ Tom en- 
quired. 

‘* There is not ’’, she said, ‘‘ since I buried me poor 
brother Andy in the spring, that I do be missing many 
atime. But sure I’ve no right to wish he was annoyed 
stopping in it, stiffened up with rheumatism, just for 
a sort of scarecrow, and he a deal easier where he is 
now, with the help of God.’’ 

Out on the open hillside, with broad grassy slopes 
sweeping up and down, far and wide, all round him, 
as he walked along the faint crease worn in their folds, 
a sheeps’ highway, Tom felt as if the earth had sud- 
denly grown strangely void and vast. Across the 
floor of the valley, paved with a mosaic of little fields, 
he looked over to the encampment of mountains, shaped 
like great tents, but dyed as tent-cloths never were in 


dim mother-o’-pearl, and clear wild-violet colour, and 
pale iris-blue. They were ea. rad so unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen before that he surveyed them 
half-fearfully, feeling small and lost, and glad not to 
be quite alone. 

They hastened along the narrow track, taking short 
cuts through rough-twigged heather and prickly furze, 
until rounding a shoulder of the hill they came in sight 
of the Kilbrides’ farmstead, which lay below them at 
the foot of a very steep pasture. As they descended it 
a voice from a little higher up the field called : ‘‘ Good 
day to you, Judy Greer ’’ ; and the woman-of-the-house, 
deeply curtseying, said solemnly to Tom: ‘‘I declare 
that’s Mr. Kilbride himself. Och, but he has a power 


of ricks in it this year.’ 
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The haggard on which they were looking down was 
full of hay and straw. A thrashing-machine had lately 
been humming there, and had left gleaming goldenly 
in the sunshine a loosely piled-up mound, large and 
lofty. At its base a flock of dusky brownish turkeys 
had huddled themselves together, and were diligently 
picking up some spilt grain. Judy Greer observed 
them with much interest, standing still to count them. 
‘* Better than a dozen there is’’, she said, ‘‘ and fine 
big lumps of birds, good luck to them. They’ll be 
worth a pretty penny to Mr. Kilbride in a couple of 
months or so, if nothing goes against them. Me poor 
mother was a great hand at rearing. . . . Mercy on 
us!’’ she interrupted herself to exclaim, ‘‘ what’s took 
the stack? Twill be coming down on top of them.’’ 

Evidently some such catastrophe threatened. The 
great insecurely built straw-heap had all begun to 
quiver and slide, swiftly and swiftlier, until its highest 
crest, projecting right above the clustered turkeys, 
seemed on the point of toppling over. ‘‘ Shoo-shoo, 
out of that!’’ Judy cried, waving her arms wildly, 
and Tom did likewise ; but the one-idea’d, preoccupied 
fowls went on feeding undisturbed. Mr. Kilbride, too, 
becoming aware of the peril, shouted and flourished 
his blackthorn ineffectualiy from far too long a range. 
Tom hurled his cap, but it fell short, seized and checked 
by a baffling gust, while Judy stooped in search of 
something to throw, but could find on the grass neither 
stick nor stone. In fact, the turkeys’ fate seemed in- 
evitable, when Tom bethought him of his pocket-knife, 
and straightway flung it at them, with happily unerring 
aim. Having alighted on a feathery back, the solid 
little missile dropped clattering on the cobble-stones, 
and instantly the whole flock scattered itself, fluttering 
off duskily in all directions, as if a shadow had ex- 
ploded. Only just in time; for next moment, with 
dull, successive thuds like a tumbling wave, down on 
that very spot fell headlong the ponderous masses of 
straw, tossing up into the air a chaffy spray, which 
made the onlookers cough and sneeze. 

‘*Upon my word, ’twas lucky for myself and my 
turkeys, Judy Greer’, Mr. Kilbride said, as the three 
stood in the haggard and surveyed the wreck, “‘ that 
you came along. If it wasn’t for you, under that stuff 
the whole of them’d be smothering now, with every 
bone in their bodies smashed into smithereens ”’. 

‘‘ Twenty pities ’twould have been, sir, sure enough. 
But ’twas more by good luck than good guidance ’’, 
Judy disclaimed modestly, ‘‘ that we chanced to be 
stepping down the hill ’’. 

“Are you living yet up above in the little old 
place? ’’ asked Mr. Kilbride. 

‘* Troth am I, sir ’’, said Judy ’’, and thinking every 
stormy night how the strong wind might easy bundle 
up the whole of us under its arm, so to speak, and 
flourish off with us to wherever it was going, and after 
that there’d be no more talk of meself and me few 
hens.”’ 

‘‘ What would you say, Judy, to coming down out 
of it, and stopping yonder? ’’ Mr. Kilbride said, point- 
ing his stick where across the haggard a small white 
cottage glimpsed past a double row of towering ricks. 
‘‘T’ve thought this while back of putting some know- 
ledgeable woman in it to mind the fowls. Your people 
always had the name of understanding them.” 

Judy looked on a sudden ten years younger. ‘‘ En- 
tirely grand ’twould be’’, she said. 

‘Well then, be getting together your bits of 
things”’, said he, ‘‘and I’ll send the jennet-cart to 
fetch them down early to-morrow; it’s a slack day. 
So that’s settled. . . . _What’s the little gossoon at? ”’ 
he added, for Tom was groping earnestly among the 
deep layers of straw. 

‘Twill be his knife he’s looking for ’’, Judy said, 
‘that was the only thing he could lay hands on in 
time to be throwing at the turkeys ”’. 

Whereupon Mr. Kilbride, still in high good humour 
at their escape, bade Tom: ‘‘ Bid farewell to that one, 
and buy yourself another with this’’, which was a 
shilling, and which also marked the highest point, 
seemingly, reached by Tom’s fortunes on that day. 

For when he returned from a fruitless quest he 


found that his strayed charge had been discovered 
trespassing in a way which caused his grandmother 
much annoyance, leading to his immediate dismissaj 
from the post of herd, coupled with a decree that he 
should become an attendant at the national school, 
His account of his proceedings impressed her most uns 
favourably, her reflections on it ending with: ‘ And 
that was a quare story he brought home about getti 

a shilling from Mr. Kilbride for slinging his ould knife 
at the flock of turkeys. A clout on the ears the man 
was a deal liker to be giving him. I hope he come by 
it honest.’’ 

Nevertheless had Tom’s knife, though ‘‘ sixpence- 
halfpenny was all the price of it at McFarlane’s in 
Mary Street ’’, done a good day’s work. It had, in 
effect, opened the door to chances of scholarship, which 
circumstances threatened to close against him per 
petually, so ‘‘ Brief is the span opportunity yieldeth to 
man ’”’ in his small-boyhood. And, furthermore, it had 
released a forlorn woman from thraldom to the many. 
shaped fear and sad-hued sameness of lonely and vacant 
days. 


THE THRUSH AS TRAVELLER. 
By tHe Hon. GLtapys GRAHAM Murray. 


HE song thrush or mavis is perhaps the favourite 
of all our songsters, and richly does he deserve 
his fame. To describe in words the song of a bird is 
well-nigh impossible, but Macgillivray in his great his- 
tory of birds gave us perhaps the cleverest and closest 
written imitation of the mavis. Henley wrote that 
‘‘ the blackbird plays on his boxwood flute ’’, a charm. 
ing description, which applies equally to the song of 
the thrush. Clear and rich are the notes that trill 
from out his throat, whilst early and late does he 
pour forth his song in a rapture rich and mellow, full 
of the promise of the joys that are to be— 


‘* Stand there and hear the birds quiet singing 
That tells us what life is, so clear.’’ 


One author says he has heard the thrush in song ip 
England in every month save August, whilst he tells 
us that one bird was timed and sang sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. 

The song thrush, known south of the Tweed as the 
throstle and in Scotland as the mavis, is an eafly 
nester, building in many situations. The nest is made 
of twigs, dead grass and moss, lined with coating of 
clay or wet mud and finished off with another lining 
of rotten wood, etc. Herein are deposited those four 
to six frail beautiful blue eggs. The thrush’s menu isa 
varied one: berries, worms and grubs are the chief 
items, whilst snails are included; the bird obtains the 
snails by striking the shells on a stone and then ex 
tracting the contents. Such stones are known as 
thrushes’ anvils and are easily recognised by the 
quantity of shells which lie all around. 

Such is the bird at home—the mavis of our glens 
and woods, the throstle of our coppices and coverts. 
To view the thrush as a traveller is to approach him 
from a different aspect; here he is an inmate of our 
lanes and gardens, a sharer of our daily lives, there 
he is a winged voyager, a ‘traveller of the um 
charted’’. The little bird of the speckled breast is 
truly a native of Britain, living its life and rearing its 
young in our homeland; yet he is a real traveller, a 
regular migrant. His migrations may be described as 
(1) partial and local movements ; (2) regular journeys. 
As to the first type of migration, it may well be a 
mere local shifting of quarters; for instance, in Scot 
land north of Dunkeld (a little town at the entrance 
of the Highlands) the song thrush is absent during 
December, the latter half of November and early 
January (only a stray bird being occasionally seen), 
whilst during the rest of the year great numbers are to 
be found there. Crossing the Forth and entering Mid- 
lothian we at once meet the song thrush (though ia 
lesser numbers than later in the year). The birds we 
see in December are probably different individuals 
from those we watched during the long summer days- 
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The latter may have flowed southwards, whilst their 
place has been taken by birds who nested further north. 
Thus there is a perpetual ‘‘ va-et-vient ’’ among the 
throstles, a shifting from land and coppice, from lawn 
and thicket, a series of local journeys. 

It is when we come to study the other type of migra- 
tion that we learn how the thrush delights “‘ to travel 
the uncharted’’. These are no mere local flights, 
they are regular journeys covering great distances 
and of much complexity. The migrations, though of 
a very varied and complex nature, may be reckoned 
fairly typical of the voyages performed by that group 
of British birds which, like the thrush, are partial 
migrants. It is apt to be forgotten that the thrush, 
as well as being a resident in some localities and a 
summer visitor to others, is also a winter visitor to 
the British Isles, and in some cases a winter migrant. 

The thrush’s travels are extensive, prolonged, and 
complex, therefore it is best to consider first the 
autumn emigration of British summer visitors. In 
certain districts the thrush is a permanent resident 
throughout the year, more especially in gardens, parks, 
and in the vicinity of towns; but these birds only 
represent a moiety. At summer’s close a large number 
of the birds which have nested with us (especially 
those inhabiting northern districts) begin to emigrate 
to the south. As summer turns to autumn these flit- 
tings become more pronounced and complex; for 
then the thrush affiliates himself with other species of 
birds, all veering southwards, choosing the night hours 
to quit our shores. 

Towards the end of September the thrush, in com- 
pany with bramblings, siskins, goldcrests, and others, 
arrives as an autumn immigrant and bird of passage. 
These inpourings continue steadily throughout October 
and November, and sometimes for three or four suc- 
cessive days great ‘‘ rushes’’ will occur, when hun- 
dreds of birds arrive in companies, pouring in upon 
our Northern and Eastern coast. These immigratory 
movements are to be noticed on the East Coast of 
Britain from the Shetland Isles to Norfolk as well as 
on the West Coast, including Ireland and the various 
western isles off Scotland, such as St. Hilda. The 
thrush’s travelling companions include the redwing, 
fieldfare, ringouzel, and blackbird. These birds fly 
over the wide and open sea, often in great numbers, 
destroying themselves against the window panes of the 
lighthouses and lightships that they pass en route. 

Another stream of autumn immigrants cross the 
southern waters of the North Sea by an east and west 
route from the coast of Holland to that of south- 
eastern England. These great rushes usually occur 
during September and October, and between midnight 
and 4a.m. A singular fact is recorded by Mr. Eagle 
Clarke (whose researches have added so much to our 
knowledge of migration), namely, that the travelling 
companions of the thrushes which come by this latter 
route are entirely different species from those which 
accompanied the northern stream of migrants. 

November heralds the great emigratory movements 
of the winter, which continue during December, 
January, and February. These go on throughout 
Successive days and nights often for some days at a 
time. The first move is then to the coast, especially 
to the West Coast, some birds remaining to pass along 
both the East and West Coasts of Britain, and thus 
sweeping across the Channel and Ireland or the 
Continent. Following this movement comes the spring 
immigration of summer visitors. The records of 
February show that certain of the thrushes which left 
us in autumn, in order to winter in the South, now 
return to the British Isles before nesting. These 
return movements continue during early March, the 
thrushes arriving in small parties (during the night or 
early morning) along with blackbirds, larks, ‘pipits, 
starlings, lapwings, and curlews. In most cases the 


return is gradual, but now and again rushes occur, 
when birds arrive in large parties. At the same time 
there is a certain amount of local migration, birds 
from one county shifting to another, often turning 
northwards from their southern winter quarters. 


‘children. 


The middle of March heralds the spring emigration 
of -winter visitors. Then those birds which have 
wintered in our islands quit our shores to return to 
their summer haunts in Northern and Central Europe. 
These journeys continue throughout April, and great 
numbers of birds in large companies wend their way 
to their nesting quarters. 

Lastly, I must notice the spring passage of the 
thrush to Northern Europe, which begins towards the 
end of March, when the birds which have wintered in 
South-Western Europe turn north to their breeding 
quarters. This passage movement continues through- 
out April and May, when the song thrushes are accom- 
panied by parties of missel-thrushes, redstarts, 
warbiers, skylarks, and others. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Branksome Park, Dorset. 

Sir,—President Wilson lays down as a fundamental 
principle of action ‘‘ that Governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
no other powers should be supported by the common 
thought, purpose, or powers of the family of nations ’’. 

Rather hard on Great Britain, which governs 
300,000,000 of Indians and others on the parental 
principle. Nor can the government of Ireland be said 
to rest exactly on consent. It was Johnson’s Lord 
Chesterfield who went farthest in ‘‘ governing Ireland 
according to Irish ideas ’’. 

Rather hard on his own country, which compelled 
by force of arms the seceding South to remain in the 
Union, and which annexed Cuba and the Philippines by 
conquest. 

Rather hard also on the world generally, which has 
been governed from the beginning of its history more 
or less paternally and authoritatively. 

How many nations of to-day allow their female 
population to help in making laws? In this country, 
even now, about one person in six has a vote. Of 
course, the President will reply, you must not count 
Is there, then, some government which does 
not derive all its just powers from the consent of the 
governed? In 1848 French children struck against 
going to mass—cela nous ennuie—and so many lessons. 
It would seem that the blessings of a free constitution 
should be conferred on the schoolroom, or even on the 
nursery. But if nonage is to be debarred from the 
franchise, surely there are adult populations (e.g., of 
Russia) which are scarcely grown up. 

After all, ‘‘ consent of the governed ’’ merely means 
the despotism of fifty-one persons over forty-nine—or, 
more probably, of forty-nine over fifty-one. Indeed, 
‘* free constitutions ’’ are often run by gangs. ‘‘ Take 
a good look at it’, the native advised the English 
traveller gazing up at the great statue which stands at 
the entrance of New York Harbour; ‘‘it is all that 
you will see of liberty here ’’. 

It is not clear whether the President pledges the 
United States to refuse co-operation, and considers 
that the ‘‘ family of nations ’’ should refuse it, to any 
kingdom or empire benighted enough to retain a 
coronation rite or other public religious acknowledg- 
ment that ‘‘ governments derive their authority ’’ not 
from the governed, but from God. Christians have 
hitherto believed this to “be“true even of elective 
governments. 

As we are constantly told—especially in the Press— 
that we are in this war to vindicate the same popular 
and democratic principles as those for which America 
stands, it is as well to understand what those principles 
are. Some of us are a litthke perturbed to hear that 
this awful sacrifice and sweat of blood is being poured 
forth daily by our land and others in order to secure 
for all time the principles of Liberalism. We thought, 
and still think, that it is for something nobler. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Dovucias 
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MUSINGS ON THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
24, West Park Road, Kew, 
26 March 1917. 

Sir,—Unless a second De Quincey arises at once, the 
increasing materials for an essay on ‘* Lying considered 
as one of the Fine Arts ’’ will prove quite unmanage- 
able. Even with Touchstone’s careful classification of 
lies it will be a difficult task; for, in addition to the 
silly fable about the Archduke Ferdinand’s murder, 
and the enormous lie that half-ready Russia and 
France, and unready England and Belgium, forced the 
war upon patient Deutschland, the Wolff’s Agency’s 
innumerable fabrications, and a host of others, must 
be dealt with. The Germans do not even share the 
qualms of Fagg in ‘‘ The Rivals ’’: ‘‘ Tho’ I never 
scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it hurts one’s 
conscience to be found out’’. There is a word for 
‘* conscience ’’ in the German dictionary, yet it seems 
to denote an imaginary entity, which justifies S. T. 
Coleridge in writing from Germany in 1798 that ‘‘ the 
character of gentleman is almost unknown ’’ in the 
Fatherland. Contrast the conduct of the officer who 
dispatched the dying Miss Cavell with his revolver with 
that of the French cavalry commander at El Bodon in 
1811. When in the act of striking down Felton 
Harvey, of the 14th Dragoons, the Frenchman “ per- 
ceived he had only one arm, and with a rapid change 
brought down his sword to the salute and passed on ”’. 

The German orgy continues fast and furious and 
shows no sign of ending, but the war does: the omens 
are favourable. The terminus of the Berlin—Baghdad 
railway is occupied by a fraction of our ‘‘ Contemptible 
little Army ’’, their lately gained freedom will inspire 
the Russian soldiers with fresh energy, the Italians are 
biding their time, and the Crown Prince Rupprecht has 
made an ‘‘ advance ’”’ to the rear. He expressed a 
wish, two years ago, to see a battalion of his 
grenadiers meet ‘‘ those English’’, and Heaven 
granted him his wish. A battalion of his grenadiers 
met one of our line battalions, who treated them so 
rudely that the polite Bavarians turned their backs in 
disgust. He has now turned his back with all his 
battalions in an advance to the rear, which seems to 


portend that the crisis is at hand, with victory for the | 


Allies. 

When this happy consummation is reached we shall 
have ground for sober reflection. The costly experi- 
ence of centuries in blood and money has been set at 
naught by us, and our management of this war has 
been as bad as our management of any war in the past. 
Such names as Antwerp, the Tigris, and the Darda- 
nelles will remind us that the path of England to 
victory still lies, like the path of the Fiend from Hell 
to the Garden of Eden, through Chaos followed by 
Death. So wrote Sir William Napier. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime. 


SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—How often, without challenge, in modern 
writings and speech, is science elevated above senti- 
ment! For fifty years and more have its worshippers 
with exclamatory vehemence exhorted the world to bow 
down in its murky temple wherein 


‘*An idolon named Night 
On a black throne reigns upright ’’. 


And who shall deny that perpetual and persistent 
assertion avails with the thoughtless world in entire 
independence of the truth or falsehood of the thing 
asserted? How many readers, for instance, suspend 
judgment till they are afforded evidence on which to 
base it when some newspaper owner daily hurls 
poisoned arrows, from an ambush where he is himself 
concealed, at one statesman who denies him the 
servility he demands, while he hails as the saviour of 
the country another statesman who at his bidding 
betrays an honourable colleague ? 


| 


‘‘ All with one voice about the space of two hours 
cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’’ Iterated 
assertion sufficed with the public in the days of § 
Paul, and, the evolution of science notwithstanding 
iterated assertion suffices with the public of to-day, : 

So it has come about at last that the vociferous 
advocates of science, perceiving in their hearts that 
sentiment and feeling will never bow the knee to their 
idolon, have for half a century oried out with one voige 
that sentiment is contemptible and feeling to be 
despised. But, fortunately for mankind, there always 
persists a remnant that looks deeper than the halfpenny 
Press, and higher than the raucous crowd, and that 
remnant ultimately prevails. é 

Diana of the Ephesians has returned. to dust, and all 
the clamour of a hundred newspapers and a thousand 
books will not save science from descending with 
ignominy from the throne which it has temporarily 
usurped. 

Our sentimental faculties are far stronger and nobler 
than our cogitative; feeling must ever be superior to 
intellect in the work of man, and conscience a better 
guide of life than calculation. The highest manifesta. 
tion of human power yet vouchsafed to us in this world 
is the creation of poetry, and since the dawn of history 
the poets have accordingly been crowned as supreme 
among men. Feeling lies at the ultimate foundation of 
all the greatest poetry. Sentiment lies at the ultimate 
foundation of all the greatest deeds of men. 

Science never elevated conduct, nor aggravated 
virtue ; it never bid anyone sacrifice his life for another, 
nor to lead a forlorn hope; it never illumined charity 
nor condemned cruelty; its one positive perfected 


concrete human production in the modern world is the 


German. 

Sympathy existed before science was. Sympathy is 
the origin of much of the noblest conduct of men or of 
nations, and sympathy has its root in feeling and 
sentiment. 

Everything of man that is indubitably great comes 
from his heart, and not from his intellect, and wisdom 
is the offspring not of knowledge, but of love. 

Yours, etc., . 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


‘““BUSINESS PREMISES.” 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I am not much interested in the new franchise 
proposals, but, it has occurred to me, might not the 
poor devils who have been existing during the last 
half-year in trenches and dug-outs, trying to do their 
bit for the nation, come under the reform which pro 
poses that ‘‘ six months’ residence or occupation of 
business premises shall be the only qualification fora 
vote ’’? If the trenches are not business premises, | 
do not know how they are to be described. They are 

scarcely pleasure premises. 
Yours, 
B.E.F. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—To the ‘‘ National Review ’’ of November 1902 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson contributed a very remark 
able article, entitled, ‘‘ Does War Mean Starvation "? 
It was, later, by permission of the Editor, published in 
pamphlet form and had a large sale. Unfortunately 
it has long been out of print. Some of the statements 
it contains were prophetic. He called upon the 
Government, as had previously the late Sir Henry 
Seton Kerr in the House of Commons in April 1897, to 
take steps ‘‘ to appoint a Royal Commission to enquifé 
thoroughly into the conditions of Great Britain’s food 
supply in time of war in such a manner that the whole 
of the facts bearing upon the subject may be authorita- 
tively reviewed, and that the nation may know how it 
stands in regard to this important aspect of defence ”. 
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As far as we were concerned, neither the then Govern- 
ment, nor any succeeding one, paid the smallest atten- 
tion to these solemn warnings, considering that any 
war which could jeopardise the food supply of this 


country was beyond the range of possibility, and it was 


not till the present Government came into office that 
any steps were taken to secure the food supply and 
life of Great Britain. These steps ought to have been 
taken on the outbreak of the war, and had the subject 
been taken up generally, when the Government were 
urged to do so by Professor Wilkinson and Sir Henry 
Seton Kerr, we should have. been in a very different 
position to-day, and that we are not so is due entirely 
to the fatal proclivity of British Governments to act on 
the principle of ‘‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof ’’. 

The professor gives some most remarkable statistics 
in his pamphlet. He shows that three-quarters of the 
wheat and flour consumed in the United Kingdom, half 
the meat, a large part of the vegetables and fruit, and 
all the sago, rice, sugar, tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
brought into this country by sea, that the total amount 
of food import is 144 million tons, of which nearly 
gt million tons consist of various kinds of corn. Of 
wheat and flour the total amount consumed is 
5,700,000 tons, of which 4,370,000 tons are imported 
and 1,360,000 tons only are produced at home! More 
than 2,000,000 tons of meat are consumed annually, of 
which 1,000,000 tons are raised in the United Kingdom. 

When we consider the above figures and facts, which 
are probably greater under all their headings than they 
were in 1902, we must see but too well how great is 
the submarine menace and how imperative is the duty 
of every citizen to help the Government by living 
sparingly. This a vast number of people are doing, 
but there are, on the other hand, a great many who, 
through thoughtlessness or selfishness, pay no regard 
to the solemn warnings of Sir E, Carson, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir John Jellicoe, Lord Beresford, and others, 
and make no change whatever in the manner of their 
living. By adopting the scale of rations laid down by 
Lord Devonport everyone individually can do some- 
thing to help the Government, the Food Controller, 
the country, and the poorer classes, who must be con- 
sidered and assisted through this time of stress and 
trouble, while collectively the civilian population can 
do an enormous amount to check the consumption of 
food and kill the menace of the submarine. 

It is perfectly clear that the German submarines 
cannot starve us out, but they can cause great dis- 
comfort, and to the poor a good deal of suffering by 
frightening neutrals, and so reducing the amount of 
our food imports, and raising seriously the price of 
foodstuffs. 

It is not too much to expect that, in return, we 
should practise that small amount of self-denial which 
is entailed by giving effect to the injunctions of the 
Food Controller and by following the lead which the 
King himself has given us. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED E, TURNER. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., 
27 March 1917. 
Sir,—As a result of my first communication to you advo- 
cating a declaration by the Allies that no peace will be 
made with the Hohenzollern dynasty, I have received a 
large number of letters, most of them from persons quite 
unknown to me, supporting my proposal. The only serious 
objection, raised by a few correspondents, is that such a 
declaration would stiffen ‘‘the Germans”. We are not 
fighting the Germans alone. Will it stiffen the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary, the Turks, and the Bulgars? Ob- 
viously not. They care nothing for the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. ‘They long for peace. The declaration, ‘ No 
terms with the Hohenzollerns ’’, will make clear to them 


that our chief enemy is in Berlin. They would then realise 
that their interests were not identical with those of the 
Hohenzollern, as hitherto they have believed, It would 
not be long before they began to ask, ‘‘ Are we to go on 
suffering merely to save the Hohenzollerns?’”’ From our 
point of view nothing could be better. Now, as to the 
Germans. It is remarkable that those of my corre- 
spondents who speak from first-hand knowledge share my 
conviction, also based on personal experience, that, outside 
Prussia, the Hohenzollerns have never been loved. Saxons, 
Bavarians, and Wurttembergers will not ‘go on fighting 
willingly to preserve the dynasty. The movement in 
Bavaria to place the. Wittelsbachs at the head of the 
German Confederation is symptomatic of a growing view 
that the Hohenzollerns have ceased to be a good invest- 
ment—the light in which they were regarded prior to the 
war. In Prussia itself the mass of the inhabitants of the 
large towns formerly detested the military system and op- 
posed its aims. That they have not changed their views, 
and have increased in numbers, is indicated by the recent 
election of a Minority Socialist for the Potsdam district. 
My correspondents acquainted with Germany agree that 
the declaration I advocate would probably bring about the 
dethronement of the Hohenzollerns by the German people 
themselves. In other words, it would hasten our victory. 

From certain speeches of our own Ministers and those 
of our Allies, it might be assumed that the dethronement 
of the Hohenzollerns is intended. But, as a fact, nothing . 
definite has ever been said upon the point. We have been 
told that Prussian militarism is to be destroyed, but the 
responsibility for Prussian militarism has never been fast- 
ened upon the dynasty. The manner in which the Allied 
Governments dealt with King Constantine, after the black 
treachery lately revealed in connection with the Dardanelles 
Commission, makes it necessary that they should be given 
to understand that similar tenderness must not be shown 


to the arch enemy of civilisation. 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosert E.son. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw. 
, 94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Sir,—-In the House of Commons at present there are 
several members who are well known to misrepresent en- 
tirely the opinions of the constituencies for which they 
were elected. In the present state of the law it has been 
laid down by the party leaders that it is impossible to 
compel these members to resign their seats unless a special 
Act is introduced for this express purpose. 

If this is the case the sooner the better the public at 
large is educated in the elementary principles of demo- 
cracy and of parliamentary government. To contend that 
the elected representative of a particular constituency can 
with impunity flout the declared opinions of the people who 
elected him is to set up a doctrine which strikes at the 
root of liberty and of popular government. It is not re- 
presentation of the electorate, but an impudent caricature 
which must be rendered impossible in the future. The 
Government, as a body, immediately resigns if a vote of 
want of confidence is passed by the House of Commons. 
On what principle can a member claim to retain his seat 
if an adverse vote is passed by his constituency? There 
is no principle at all upon which a valid claim could de 
built. It is merely due to a slovenly habit of thinking 
and lack of perception of the elementary tenets of parlia- 
mentary representation. The man who clings to his seat 
when he knows that the mass of electors are against him 
on matters of national importance is at heart an enemy — 
of democracy, for he is lacking in the principles which make 
democracy possible—justice and truth in the community 
as a whole. 

We are on the eve of sweeping political changes in this 
country, but we must not run away with the idea that we 
can'do anything we like if we only proclaim ourselves 
lovers of democracy and of liberty. What all should impl} 
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by democratic institutions is the well-being of the commu- 
nity as a whole, not the particular advantage of a parti- 
cular class. It is high time, therefore, that public opinion 
should be éducated in the elements of parliamentary repre- 
sentation, in order to make it impossible for a member 
to sit in the House of Commons who represents nobody 
but himself. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


WAR LOAN PREMIUMS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 


Junior Athenzum Club, 
27 March 1917. 

Sir,—It is well known that in France the Socialists 
can make no headway among a land-owning peasantry. 
Their strength is to be found among the failures and riff- 
raff of the large cities. | Knowing this, the lovers of 
‘* Progress ’’—i.e., our equivalent for ‘* Kultur ’’—have 
always worked hard against any measure that would make 
the purchase of land an easy and a payable proposition. 
Besides, they know that the small landowner, from pure 
logic, would, like the French peasant, soon become a rank 
Protectionist. It was all very well for wicked landlords 
to suffer from Free Trade, but, if thousands of smalj land- 
owners suffered, then what about their votes? Besides, 
what would become of the progressive capital kindly in- 
vested in corn-growing countries for the good of the ‘‘ toil- 
ing masses,’’ and also in foreign manufactories ? 

It is just this same line of argument that has set the 
theoretical doctrinaires, led by Stiggins, Chadband and Co., 
‘‘on the hum ”’ as regards Premium Bonds; so they drag 
the ‘‘ gambling ”’ red herring across the scent. Apart from 
owning land, nothing would make people save more than 
Premium Loans. We have seen that in France; nothing 
would give them a greater stake in the country. If Stig- 
gins could only be sure of a prize, we should have no 
difficulty. He could wink at wholesale murders in Ireland, 
slave labour in the cocoa fields at St. Thomé, but, as 
regards Premium Bonds, however much they may appeal 
to the common sense and patriotism of the ordinary Eng- 
lishman, he will do all he can to prevent them, for the 
reasons I have given, before we get them. 

However, the country knows Stiggins and Co. by this 
time. It has had some experience of their wisdom, which 
was on a par with their ‘‘ Wait and see’’ legal leaders 
and failures who, from 1906-1914, reduced the Army and 
lost the two-Power standard that Lord Cawdor left in 1905; 
because these latter knew that, among the most ignorant 
people (who had put them and kept them in office), more 
votes were to be gained by spending the nation’s money 
in finding soft jobs for their friends, high and low, than 
on what they in their wisdom, and also the Cocoa Press, 
called ‘‘ bloated armaments’. It may be safely said in 
1917 that, for every million we might have honestly spent 
on needed armaments between 1906 and 1914, we have now, 
through their venality and incapacity, had to pay io 
millions; and, what is far, far worse, to know that tens of 
thousands of our bravest and our best we shall never see 
again, thanks to their short-sightedness. So, when Stiggins 
and pawky, time-serving Scotch lawyers rail against War 
Premiums, we know what their opinion is worth; so it is 
to be hoped that in future they will give the country a 
chance, and confine their energies to the law courts or their 
own little Bethels. 

Yours, etc., 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
61, Clifton Park Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
29 March 1917. 

Sir,—It will be odd if decimal coinage throughout the 
British Empire is not one of the sequelz of the war, seeing 
that millions of our soldiers have become acquainted with 
francs and centimes as never before. 


| 


| 
| 


Among the proposed systems noticed in your columps 
recently, that quoted from ‘‘ The Builder ” of 28 July 916, 
by Mr. Latham (SaturDay Review, 24 March), which ip 
calls ‘‘ Franc and Penny’”’, seems to me about the best; 
while the system championed by the Decimal Association, 
which Mr. Latham describes as ‘‘ Florin and Farthing® 
strikes me as being about the worst, as it sacrifices the 
penny to the pound. 

‘The Builder”? scheme resembles that advocated by the 
late Professor W. Stanley Jevons in ‘‘ Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange ”’ (1878), at the end of Chap. xiy, 
where he stands up for ‘‘a double dollar or ten-frane 
piece ’’, value eight shillings and fourpence, or 100 penee, 
as the unit. 

Jevons does not go into further details, but it may be 
pointed out that, with such an unit for the British Empire, 
practically half the population of the world would be using 
the same notation, especially if the U.S.A. would consent 
to make their unit the ‘‘ double-dollar’’ instead of the 
dollar, and the countries of the Latin Union would cop. 
sent to make their unit the “ ten-franc piece ”’ instead of 
one franc. 

As for names, they do not matter much; but Mr. 
Latham’s ‘‘ sterling ’’ and ‘‘ guinea’? do not appeal to me, 
Both words are of foreign derivation and geographical; 
the former being German, of course, which is not a re 
commendation just now! I should suggest simply ‘‘ coin” 
for the name of the unit, value 8s. 4d.; or, perhaps, ‘‘ val”, 
short for ‘‘ value’’. If a fancy name is preferred, what is 
the matter with ‘‘ Lion”? or even ‘‘ Brit ’’? 

Accounts would be kept simply in integral units and 
decimals, the first decimal being francs or tenpences, the 
second decimal pennies, and the third decimal cents; or, 
better, adopting the usual metric notation for sub-mull- 
ples, ‘‘ decicoin ’’, ‘‘ centicoin ”’, and ‘‘ millicoin ’’; shortly, 
‘‘cents’’, and mils”. The ascending 
ples of the unit, also in accordance with metric notation, 
should be ‘‘ dekacoin’’, hectocoin”’, and ‘‘ kilocoin”; 
shortly, ‘‘ deks hects”, and “ kils ”. 

The actual coins properly required would be of values 
1, 2, and 5 in each denomination—mils, cents, dees; 
coins, deks, hects, kils. By suitable combinations of 1, 
2, and 5, any amount up to 7 can be made with one or 
two coins, while 8 and 9 only require three coins. — 

As to material, it is to be hoped that gold and silver 
have gone for ever, except for settling international ba 
lances of trade, and even such balances can be adjusted 
without gold when the time comes for Inter-State paper 
money to make its appearance, as it no doubt will, sooner 
or later. 

Metal is convenient for small money, for which purpose 
nickel and bronze are suitable. The unit, value 100 penee, 
or cents, might be either a nickel coin, gilded, with milled 
edge, or a paper note, like the ros. currency note. All 
higher values should be in paper notes. The 1, 2, amd § 
decicoin pieces might be plain nickel with plain edges. 
The cents and mils might be bronze with milled and plain 
edges respectively. 

Decimal weights and measures have got to come, 00. 
Herein the metric system should be adopted as it stands 
with all its faults (pace Herbert Spencer). It is too late 
in the day to start a new unit of length, though the length 
of a pendulum, beating seconds at the Equator, might be 
more scientific, and is about a metre in length. 

Eustace G. EDWARDS. 
Major, Royal Artillery (retired). 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
13, William Street, Lowndes Square, S.W., 
24 March 1917- 
Sir,—The long letter in your issue of 24 March, sign 
“ Ex-M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.”, may be regarded as an & 
parte statement written with all the natural bias in favour 
of Mr. Barker one might expect from its author. 
} have no intention of throwing stones at Mr. Barker of 
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his methods—his success may or may not be as great as 
Ex-M.R.C.S. states—but all such questions are beside the 
int. 

May I ask if ‘‘ Ex-M.R.C.S.” is in favour of the un- 
restricted practice of medicine and surgery by unregistered 
persons ? If so, I am surprised, and can only conclude that 
he has changed his opinion of late years. 

He must ‘‘ as a professional man ” be well aware of the 
untold miseries and dangers of the treatment of venereal 
disease by such people. He must know, too, of the evils 
of the so-called ‘‘ cancer cures’’. Only recently I saw a 
cancer being treated by an ignorant and boastful charlatan 
to the misery and eventual death of the patient. I think I 
am right in supposing that the country has more sense than 
to tolerate the official recognition of surgical practice by 
unregistered persons. And yet this is what Ex-M.R.C.S. 
now advocates, whatever his opinion seven years ago may 
have been. 

\Vhy does not Mr. Barker get his name registered by the 


usual means? 
Yours faithfully, 
R. Fre_pinc-Outp, M.D. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Siz,—Though it would be easy to reply to the letter of 
Ex-M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I have no intention of embarking 
upon a controversy. Only one side of the question had been 
presented to the readers of the Saturpay Review. I en- 
deavoured, in terms scrupulously temperate and indeed with 
some reticence, to state the other side. So far as I am 
concerned it must rest at that. F.R.C.S. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REview. 


26 March 1917. 

Str,—The whole Irish question, which we all now desire 
to see settled fortwith, seems to turn on the exclusion of 
Ulster; for everything else seems capable of settlement. 
Ulster unwillingly consents, but no Irishman, north or 
south, wants to begin the great experiment with the 
partition of Ireland. May I, therefore, offer the following 
suggestion ? 

(1) Establish Home Rule on agreed lines, ‘‘ all in ”’— 
i.e., Ulster included—but, 

(2) With a proviso that five years after the termination 
of the war any county may vote itself ‘‘ out’’ by, say, a 
two-thirds majority. 

This would put the Nationalists on their mettle. They 
want a chance to show what they can do. Let Ulster give 
it to them. Bogies would vanish. The air would be 
cleared, and real difficulties would be brought to a practical 
test. 

There would be for Ulster no irrevocable inclusion; but 
Ulster, too, would be put upon her mettle to show her 
loyalty not only to the Empire, but to her own country, 
by working with a will to bring peace, unity and content- 
ment to Ireland and strength and security to the Empire. 

Your obedient servant, 
IrtsH UNIONIST. 


‘‘AN IRISH SETTLEMENT ” ? II. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

Sirn,—Some of those who have done me the honour to 
read what I wrote to you on 31 March will probably tell 
me that my reply is a mere non possumus, and that the 
result of its acceptance wouki be a recrudescence of Irish 
sedition—Easter week 1916 over again. I can only reply 
that if it be so it cannot be helped. Our statesmen have 
made the mess and must wipe it up. All I have presumed 
to do is to warn them that a mess has been made, and that 
it is only making bad worse to pursue the methods of the 
eighty years whose failures I have recounted. It rests with 
those who govern us to announce that no “‘ Irish settle- 


ment ’’ can be proposed during the war; and it rests with 
them to adopt measures for keeping the peace if any 
seditious malcontents show a disposition to break it. I! 
may, however, say this much, the loyalist minority in Ire- 
land is strong enough and united enough to hold the 
seditious section in check, if loyalists be frankly told that 
their services are required. A man need not be of military 
age to assist in putting down a riot. Anyone can be a 
special constable who can fire a musket or wield a baton. 
Moreover, I cannot help thinking that if compulsory mili- 
tary service were put into force in Ireland the back of Sinn 
Fein sedition would be broken. It is said that numbers of 
young Irishmen are saying, ‘‘ If Government wants us for 
soldiers, why doesn’t it take us?” It is such as these 
who swell the Sinn Fein mobs; if they were in the ranks 
of the Army and on active service the loyalist over military 
age would have a comparatively easy task in maintaining 
order. 

I am reluctant to intrude any further on your space, but 
I think I ought to reply to one other argument which is 
often urged in favour of what is called a Settlement. It is 
said that what was done in South Africa could surely be 
done in Ireland: that the Boers were given self-govern- 
ment and that the Boers are now helping us to fight the 
Germans. It should suffice to reply that South Africa is 
thousands of miles off and that Holyhead is less than 
seventy miles from Kingstown. South Africa could never 
be more than a thorn in the skin of Great Britain, while 
Ireland could be made into a pistol pointed at Great 
Britain’s head. There are many other reasons why self- 
government of the Colonial type could be safely granted to 
Boers, and still more safely to Canadians and Australians, 
while it would be utterly unsafe to concede it to Ireland; but 
I think what I have said ought to be enough. I will just 
sum up by briefly stattmg my conclusions. No “ Irish 
settlement ’’ is possible during the war. Peuce must be 
kept at all costs and by all available means, including con- 
scription if conscription be expedient. Any settlement 
which may be arrived at must be without prejudice to the 
union as the constitutional basis of National Government. 

Yours, etc., 
EpwarbD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—It may be well perhaps to recall at this crisis the 
subjoined opinions on the Home Rule questicn of a deep 
student of Irish affairs, of a patriotic Irishman who had 
ruled India and Canada, and of an eminent Radical states- 
man. 
English Whig statesmen never have understood Ireland 
and perhaps never will understand it. In the Irish people 
there is one serious aspiration nursed in their heart of 
hearts and never parted with, and that is separation from 
England. Whatever the pretext for immediate agitation 
this is what they mean, and every concession is valued only 
as a step towards the one great end. Nothing else will 
satisfy them, nothing else meets their wishes. But as their 
object is one which reason declares to be unattainable, so 
they never pursue it by reasonable means. They wish 
passionately, they are unable to propose deliberately ; their 
politics are the blind movements of impulsive enthusiasm, 
and English Liberals treat them as if they were serious and 
play with them and lead them to form hopes which, as soon 
as those hopes take their natural shape, they are obliged to 
disappoint 

James Anthony Froude, “The English in Ireland”’, 
vol. ii., p. 324. | 

‘“When the Home Rule Bill had been defeated (Lord 
Dufferin) wrote to Sir James Stephen (28 July 1886): ‘ The 
great cause in which you were so interested when you wrote 
has now’ been decided in a more satisfactory manner than 
even you dared to hope, and the English people at last 
have shown some spark of common sense and manhood. 
It is needless to say how I personally rejoice in the result, 
for had it gone the other way I and every Irishman in 
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my position would have been completely ruined, though 
that would have been an insignificant result in comparison 
with the ruin of the country itself, and for that matter of 
England too. The more one thinks the thing over the more 
astounded one is at the madness of the idea.’ ”’ 

Lyall’s ‘* Life of Dufferin ’’, vol. ii., p. 139. 

‘*An Irish legislature on the colonial model would 
probabiy work better than many expect, but the risk is 
visible. English statesmen will naturally think twice—nay 
thrice—before they will run the risk of inviting a reduced 
and squalid version of the Thirty Years’ War.” 


Lord Morley, on ‘‘ The Irish Revolution ’’, ‘‘ Nineteenth 


Century ’’, November 1882. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
iC. 


VETTING EQUESTRIAN SCULPTURE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, W., 
27 March 1917. 
Sir,—It is curious how prevalent certain hereditary 
diseases are in horses—of bronze. 


If a veterinary surgeon were one of the selection com- 
mittee for a public monument, he would be sure, in nine 


cases out of ten, to reject any horse in the composition for 
spavin, or curby hocks. 

A very well known equestrian group, which is rightly 
admired as a piece of well-balanced work, has the horse’s 
hocks sickle-shaped, with the worst sort of spavins and curbs 
on each; in fact, with those hocks—throwing himself from 
his hocks, as he is represented to be doing—the horse 
would have to be in slings; he could not support himself 
on those hocks for the pain. 

Another defect bronze horses are very prone to is calf 
knees. This is curious, as in painting over at the knees 
is a common failing. I saw a.landscape painter putting 
horses in his foreground terribly over at the knees. I 
found he had been copying the legs of the old broken- 
kneed horses which pulled the station fly from the inn 
where he was stopping. 

Horses in sculpture also are very old; one can tell this 
by their pendulous lower lips, the deep hollow over their 
eyes, the way they stand with their fore legs wide apart 
(signs of laminitis this); and they are mostly very hard 
in the mouth. Note how they always bear down on their 
rider’s hands; if he is using one hand for a sword, he has 
to pull hard with the other to keep their. heads off the 
ground, 

The whole thing is very curious. One would think a 
sculptor, not being hampered by a mortal horse which can 
develop lameness, would model sound horses; but one can 
find more sound horses in an average private stable than 
amongst the curby-hocked, spavined, ringboned horses on 
public monuments. 

Yours, etc., 
WALTER WINANS. 


‘STUPIDITY AND THE GODS.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. \ 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 
25 March 1917. 

Sir,—In an article in yesterday’s Saturpay Review, 
under the heading ‘‘ Stupidity and the Gods’’, the writer 
quotes, with some disapproval, the saying, ‘‘ Against 
stupidity the gods themselves fight in vain’’. May I point 
out that this is a misconception of the meaning of the 
original German line, ‘‘ Mit der Dummheit kampfen die 
Gétter selbst vergebens”’. ‘‘ Mit der Dummheit ’’ does not 
mean ‘‘ against stupidity’, but ‘‘ allied with’’, ‘‘ on the 
side of’, stupidity. The origin of the mistake, in which 
Carlyle seems to have shared, is the ambiguity of the 
English word ‘‘ with”. ‘‘ With” originally meant over- 
against, opposite to, towards, against. This meaning 


survives in a few compounds, such as “ withstand» 
“‘withhold’’, and in a few phrases, such as “ fight 
with’, ‘‘ contend with”’, ‘‘ wrestle with”. But excep, 
in those cases “‘ with” now means by the side of 
in the company of, by means of, and the ike 
Both senses may still be used in connection with word 
like fight or contend. We are fighting with the Ge. 
mans (as enemies) and with the French (as allies). By 
it is in the latter sense only that ‘‘ with” is a corres 
translation of the German “mit”. To avoid ambiguity 
it is best to translate the line in question, ‘* With stupidity 
on their side’’, or ‘‘ in company with stupidity, the gods 
themselves fight in vain”’. 
Yours, etc., 
A. W.M.B. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF OFFENDERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Oak Lodge, Guildford, 
26 February 1917. 

Sir,—When a boy at school in the early fifties, I was 
frequently caned for minor offences, and occasionally flogged 
for those of a graver nature. My punishments were applied 
to my flesh at the earliest opportunity available, and not 
after the holidays ; the wales arising therefrom have vanished 
long ago, but still linger on my fading memory ! 

There seems to be little doubt in the minds of the public 
that serious misdoings have been committed by some of our 
ex-Ministers of State, and by some of our ‘ superior” 
officers which have caused many fatal and disastrous results 
during this abominable war. - 

May I inquire, through the medium of your popular 
journal, why, in the name of justice, should their punish. 
ments be deferred till after the war? Let such suspected 
offenders be arraigned for their omissions or commissions 
and, if convicted, be immediately apportioned their adequate 
awards. 

Rewards have been already abundantly bestowed on the 
well-doers. 

Yours obediently, 
H. E. Dotpnin, Lieut.-Colonel, 


THE REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
15, Wynne Road, Brixton, S.W. 9. 

Sir,—A delightful picture was limned in your last week's 
issue. A public-house, swept and garnished. Enter there. 
to a working man, his wife and his children. They sit at 
round tables, drink mild drinks and play at dominoes or 
something of the kind. 

Idyllic and, perhaps, in happier times realisable, but 
utterly irrelevant to the immediate and pressing issue. The 
Hun is at our gate, the use of drink, irrespective of quan 
tity, is weakening the barriers which keep him out amd, 
therefore, whether we like it or not, drink must go. The 
usual arguments for and against abstinence have for the 
moment become academic, and no scheme of amelioration 
can be formulated and made effective before the war is won 
—or lost. We must act, act promptly, and act drastically. 
This will be certain to arouse the usual storm of vitupera- 
tion, but mere verbal protest, however violent, must not be 
allowed to stay our hand now that the national welfare and 
safety are at stake. 

If protest develops into overt resistance and through our 
weakened barriers the Hun storms in-—well, be it so. We 
shall, like other nations before us, incur the fate we de 
serve, and down alike to a common ruin will go innocent 
and guilty, patriot and self-pleaser. 

I am, however, sufficiently acquainted with my fellow- 
countrymen to hope that opposition will not go beyond the 
stage of protest, and that, yielding however reluctantly # 
a measure which they intensely dislike, our recalcitrants 
will allow us in their own despite to assist in saving them, 
and aurselves, from the inevitable miseries of a prolonged 
war and the peril of a possible defeat. 

Yours, etc., 


Frank ADKINS. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE QUEST OF BEAUTY. 


“1 Sometimes Think.” Essays for the Young People. 
By Stephen Paget. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

R. PAGET’S essays are like posies from a 

serene and fragrant garden. They give sprigs 

and flowers of thought lightly, sometimes whimsically, 

laid together, yet always with intention—the intention, 

that is, of an appeal for the rediscovery of beautiful- 
ness in life, in the world, in humanity, in the self. . 

For the young the quest is proposed. And such as 
are yet unstaled by acceptance of the commonplace, or 
unwarped by devotion to the ugly, may take from this 
book the idea of a world infinitely worth while, infinitely 
worthy of delight. ‘‘ Of all wrong ways of regarding 
the world ’’, says the author, ‘‘ this surely beats the 
record, to think of it as if it were lodgings or apart- 
ments. The reason why it had to be made for us is 
that we had to be made for it. . . . The world has 
something to be learned, to be suffered, to be won; 
and we had to be made so that we might learn and 
suffer and win. It bears the marks of its intentions 
towards us; and one of these marks is its beauty 
repeated in a million ways over and over again in its 
colours, outlines, forms, and contrasts.’’ Seek beauty, 
says the beautiful world to man, and you seek the 
thing that your own nature is specially constituted to 
find and to possess. ‘‘I see’’, says Mr. Paget, ‘‘ the 
world and me neither inventing each other nor meeting 
each other by chance, but being introduced to each 
other; and I see the beauty of the world and the good- 
ness in the world brought to me, concentrated on me, 
exercised in me.”’ 

A chapter of ‘‘ The Beauty of Words ”’ is filled with 
good things. And since the dignity of language is 
now in peril, and much of its wealth needs re-discovery, 
we welcome so able an advocate for the adventure. 
Words, it is suggested, might be collected, studied, 
and kept in stock. ‘‘ If it were possible to collect 
words, they would be of more use than dried flowers or 
insects with pins through them.’’ The scientific 
anatomising of words is discussed. The cultivation of 
the hearing of the mind’s ear is praised. For by 
sound words disclose their values to the scholar. ‘‘ At 
the sound of the word parallel he hears in his mind’s 
ear the two Greek words for things which are side by 
side... . At the sound of enthusiasm he hears the 
Greek word for divine possession, indwelling deity. 
That is why scholars fight shy of this fine word, 
because it is a word of religion.’’ But is that indeed 
the principal reason? Are not scholars chary of using 
the word because of its dual significance through 
centuries of the past? Parallel may rest easily upon 
its original basis; it could not of its non-mystical 
nature provoke such dispute as that which raged 
around enthusiasm and made it a soiled and discredited 
word of religion, even through the eighteenth century. 
Surely in the mind’s ear of a scholar it must ever 
“ting up ’’ associations and considerations that almost 
discount its ancient reverence and modern regard. 
Locke presents the sum of these. Henry More defines 
itas the antithesis of inspiration. ‘‘ To be inspired ’’, 
he says, ‘‘ is to be moved in an extraordinary manner 
by the power or Spirit of God to act, speak, or think 
what is holy, just, and true. From hence it will be 
easily understood what enthusiasm is—viz., a full but 
false persuasion in a man that he is inspired.’? And 
this persuasion caused and promoted the exercise of 
“white magic ’’ (theurgy), of necromancy in summon- 
ing back the spirits of the dead, of religious eroticism, 
of religious persecution. Since the second and long 
Paramount view were not without its use to-day, we 
could wish that something of its scope had been 
divulged to the young people—not that unsound 
enthusiasm need signify diabolic possession but 
Physical, not spiritual, intuition. 

An interesting form of beauty in human relation- 
ship is discussed—or, rather, described—in an essay 
with the humorous title, ‘‘ ——" Selection ’’, It 


is built upon the text of a saying by Huxley, ' that 


“* children cannot be too careful over the choice of their 
parents ’’, In it is, of course, grain for parents’ con- 
sumption, but here, agair, we could wish that Mr. 
Paget’s gentleness permitted him to show weeds and 
tares with the grain, for they are there. We would 
gladly know what may be done when children make an 
unwise selection, or one that wears badly in time. 
Must, then, unnatural training be advanced to correct 
unnatural selection? How do we know that Polonius 
was not a promising parent when Ophelia was called 
upon to make her choice? But Ophelia was “‘ un- 
capable’’ of training even herself. The modern 
daughter is more able; and she is sometimes as for- 
bearing as any in the past. ‘‘ One must give them 
time to get used to us, poor dears’’, says a gentle 
trainer of parents in a recent novel, ‘‘ and it can all 
be done by kindness. I don’t believe in harsh measures 
with parents.’’ 

It is a beautiful book that Mr. Paget has given us, 
and worthy of the subject. After all, his is the point 
of view that is desirable to-day. Away with thorns 
and weeds and problems of life! It is beautifulness 
that our men will need when they return from learning 
things and ‘‘ seeing things ugly enough to drive you 
and me mad’’. These essays are of a spirit to pro- 
duce the atmosphere that all desire to bring about for 
the refreshing of the men and the healing of the 
nation. 


ON PROVERBS. 
“ National Proverbs: India.” Palmer & Hayward. 1s. net. 
YS AVE at you with a proverb ’’, exclaims Dromio 


of Ephesus in ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors ”’. 
‘Have at you with another’’, replies Luce. Both 
belong to the servant class. A proud man like 
Coriolanus sneers at the popular taste for proverbs and 
aphorisms, and with that part of a sophisticated world 
which considers itself more intelligent homely maxims 
of advice and caution are out of date. In a farmers’ 
ordinary we once heard a young man quote a jingle 
about the weather, who was rebuked by the reply, 
‘There you are; coming at me again with your 
Shakespeare ’’. As George Eliot remarks, ‘‘ All people 
of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repugnance 
to the men of maxims, because such people early 
discern that the mysterious complexity of our life is 
not to be embraced by maxims, and that to lace our- 
selves up in formulas of that sort is to repress all the 
divine promptings and inspirations that spring from 
growing insight and sympathy’’. To put it less 
elaborately, proverbs represent the view of the 
general; but, when it comes to a personal view, people 
are apt to regard themselves as bright exceptions to 
general rules. 

The average run of proverbs, apothegms, saws— 
there are a number of words of this sort which the 
learned have sought to differentiate in meaning—are 
not clever enough for the present day. The nineteenth 
century towards its end was devastated by the 
paradox ; the twentieth struggles increasingly after the 
epigram, which, approximating to the epitaph, seeks, 
by compact exaggeration, to secure some measure of 
belief and attention. The making of sentences of this 
kind is more a French art than an English. The happy 
hits in English that a well-stored memory may 
are much fewer than the failures encountered daily in 
this land of common sense. John Bull is ‘‘ bon comme 
le pain ’’; but he is not generally expected to be witty. 
With such persons proverbs will always have a vogue, 
because they offer a means of rebuke which is im- 
persqnal, or a means of wisdom which carries weight 
by its very antiquity. David appealing to Saul tses 
a ‘‘ proverb of the ancients ’’. Yet the lessons which 
can be derived from proverbs are out of date to-day. 
In the eighteenth century people liked to enlarge their 
understanding; in the nineteenth to improve the occa- 
sion ; in the twentieth they are afraid of being priggish, 
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or anxious to be amusing. They seek not after truth, 
but adjectives. 

Proverbs, then, nowadays are rather regarded as an 
interesting clue to national temperament and ways of 
life than as a direct means of supplying the cathartics 
of the soul. Such is the purpose of collecting them 
declared in the neat little series which, ranging over 
the world, has now reached India. The imagery and 
habits of the East are sufficiently different from our 
own to amuse, if they do not instruct, us. Yet all over 
the world people come to the same general conclusions, 
and there is more dull, colourless stuff here than we 
should expect, since we are told that ‘‘ commonplace 
proverbs have, in most cases, been neglected’’. Mr. 
Abdul Hamid Minhas, the compiler, might surely have 
found more unfamiliar things, or is India far behind 
Arabia in the pith and point of its proverbial lore? 
The veriest commonplaces, not in their best form, are, 
‘* Scheming does not avail against fate’; ‘‘ He who 
leaves a beaten track is sure to go astray ’’’; and “‘ If 
lortune favoured, where would there be misery? ’’. 

Throughout this little Indian collection we find a 
rather soulless attention to money, injunctions to cash 
transactions, and hints of the dangers of speculation. 
Perhaps these proverbs represent the hold of the 
money-lender on India in the past. But a maxim like 
‘* Nobody shows respect where there is no money ”’ is 
strange in a country where holy men in rags, depending 
on charity for their livelihood, are so highly venerated. 
The baldly prudential proverb—Solomon is respon- 
sible for a good many such things—is always unattrac- 
tive. It needs to commend it the touch revealed in 
‘* Never stand before a judge or behind a donkey ’’. 
Useful to-day is the hint, ‘‘ Call a grocer father and he 
will give sugar ’’, and never out of date is that asser- 
tion of the expert’s capabilities, ‘‘ If the horse is to 
be shod, let the blacksmith do it’’. The pretensions 
which make way in the world are neatly exhibited in 
‘A mouse found a piece of turmeric and set up a 
druggist’s shop’’. ‘* A lofty shop and bad food ”’ 
differs somewhat from Johnson’s verdict. He always 
went to a stately shop, as he did not think it would be 
worth while for vendors in such quarters to take a 
petty advantage. ‘‘ The overawed shopman gives full 
weight’ is a criticism of the honesty of a class 
universally suspected, and reminds us of the warning 
of Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘ A merchant shall hardly keep him- 
self from doing wrong, and an huckster shall not be 
freed from sin’’. The sense of Fate is, of course, 
strong in this Indian collection, and the uselessness of 
precaution is well hit off in ‘*‘ Mounted on a camel, yet 
bitten by a dog ’”’. 

The briefest proverb in the collection is ‘‘ Good 
mind, good find ’’, and there are a few of the rhyming 
sort, such as, ‘‘ Where there is a school there is a 
fool’’. The ‘‘ fool’’ in the singular looks as if it 
might be aimed at the schooimaster. If so, it reminds 
us of Walter Scott’s dictum that ‘‘ No schoolmaster 
whatsoever has existed without his having some private 
reserve of extreme absurdity ”’. 

The proverbs which find illustration in other countries 
are numerous. ‘‘ Delhi is still a long way off ’’ is the 
maxim, we imagine, of those many marauders who 
swept from the north down India. We may compare 


the Scottish ‘‘ far cry to Loch Awe’’. ‘‘ Bamboos to 
Bareilly’? has many parallels in ‘‘coals to New- 
castle ’’, ‘‘ owls to Athens ’’, ‘‘ blades to Damascus ”’, 


‘firs to Norway’’, and puddings to Tranent ’’. 
““ Never look at the teeth of a gift ox ’’ reminds us of 
the rhyming, 


‘Si quis dat mannos, ne quere in dentibus annos ”’, 


a sentiment which is at least as old as Jerome. “* One 
beauty in man and a thousand in his clothes ’’, and ‘‘ A 
priest’s garment will make anyone a priest ’’ suggest 
many a comment of the West. We content ourselves 
with the versicles of the Scottish professor whose ideal 
of vital happiness, by his own confession, was to eat 
apple dumplings and jump over the tables : 


‘* Blame not the world, if outward show 
Gives strange account of thee; 
The few will judge by what they know, 
The many by what they see. 
‘* And if a king the streets should walk 
Dressed like a chimney-sweeper, 
Of chimney-sweeps the world would talk, 
And think of nothing deeper ’’. 

But, neat or amusing as proverbs and transcripts of 
proverbs may seem to-day, they are of little avail as 
guides to conduct. They are truths grown to truisms, 
and we may say of them, with the most brilliant and 
futile of our moralists, that they ‘‘ lie bedridden in the 
dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most 
despised and exploded errors ’’. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
‘Man as He is: Essays in a New. Psychology.” By Si 
Bampfylde Fuller. Murray. 7s. §d. 
T would be rather difficult to explain why, but this 
book reminds us of the efforts of some earnest 
Christians to work out a religion freed from 
They establish undenominational churches, and have 
much satisfaction in believing that their thought on 
religious subjects is more original and independent 
than it really is. The comparison is not at all intended 
to be derogatory of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s essays in 
psychology. Everything may be said, in a sense, to 
be original or new which a man thinks out with 
pains and labour for himself, and may be very informa- 
tive and instructive for others. Teaching in psychology 
is mostly in the hands of professional experts, and 
their auditors are a limited class. If those others, to 
whom we have referred, care to know more about 
themselves—and there is much more even on the 
surface of their lives than they usually know—one 
would refer them to Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s book. 
Still, there is the claim of the author that ‘his deserip- 
tive psychology is a new essay in that subject, and we 
take this to mean a new view, and not merely a new 
description. The newest thing about psychology is 
the study of the subconscious, the world below our 
consciousness. This study has largely taken the place 
of the oldér study of psychology, which was chiefly 
concerned with consciousness. Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
rightly sees the importance of this, and makes it the 
basis of his views of feeling, of habit, of pleasure and 
pain, and soon. But he reproaches psychologists for 
their alleged neglect of the fundamental of psychology. 
He says they are inclined to relegate the study of these 
forces of the unconscious to the domain of mets 
physics. It seems to us that the precisely opposite 
statement is to be made about modern psychology. 
The aim of psychologists is to restrict the sphere o 
metaphysics as far as possible, and they tend to make 
of psychology a physiology, and put it on a physical 
and biological basis. We imagine we are doing justice 
to Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s natural acuteness and 
originality in supposing that he has independently 
worked out his views on man as he is, and has not 
given much attention to technical psychology. It 
more noticeable that he makes no reference to anima 
psychology, of which readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
have heard much of late in the correspondence 0 
‘Instinct and Intellect’’. His treatment of man i 
these essays is wholly as ‘‘ the paragon of animals”. 
Nothing turns on any specific difference, any spiritual 
element which distinguishes man from animal. But 
there is no tone of brutality in the book, no cynicism, 
no Nietzsche nonsense, and we mark frequently with 
a certain amusement the conventional and evéo 
commonplace morality which pervades its rigid realist 
and positive analysis of man purely as a terre 
creature. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
“ Lewis Seymour and Some Women.” By George Moore. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
R. GEORGE MOORE’S passion for self-revela 
tion has led him to write a quite characteristr 
; cally amusing and egoistic preface to this old-new 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Sea, Accidents, Motor 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of ali classes of Insurance te the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, EC. 3. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hon, Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse, Reng .M.P. 


Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Sir Jarving, Bt., K.C.1.E., 


Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. | C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


WHAT DOES THE PHRASE 

“VALUATION INVOLVING RESERVES AT 23%,” MEAN? 

(1) Impregnable security for policyholders. 

(2) An annual profit of 14% of funds under the heading 
“excess interest earned,’'—assuming that these fu 
are invested to yield a pi. a of only 4% per annum. 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


not only valued, as at 30th June, 1916, on a 24 % basis, 
but also set aside £388,675 as a floating War Con- 
tingency Fund. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 
Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142, HOLBORN BARS, 


E.C. 1. 
NOTICE. 
The Terme of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. £ a. d. 
One Year ... HI 
Quarter Year 07 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
lo the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be obtained from ony 
Bookstall or Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper reeulting 
from the Government’s restriction of imports it ie advisable to gwe 
definite instructions. By 80 ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
materially assist in the economy of paper. 

Should any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
be informed immediately. 


Plate-Giass, Barglary. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen 
Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


King’s Mead is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 


me or in Cardboard Boxes of 50 ... 1/7 


oe 


WONDERFUL VALUE 
IN 


RUSTLESS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


KNIVES 


In the Silver Dept. at Waring & Gillow’s. 

TABLE KNIVES, 14/- Half Dozen. 
DESSERT KNIVES, 12/- Half Dozen. 
a 
THE INVENTION of the CENTURY. 


for 2/4 or a sample Dessert Knife for 

2/- post free on request. Write to-day, 
or when you are next in the neighbourhood 
call and inspect these knives, which never rast 
or stain. You will be immediately convinced 
of their value. 


WARING & 


to 1. M the 
164-180, Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Bold Street, 
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novel. It is true that he attempts to throw the blame 
on the publishers, for, as he says, stories do not need 
prefaces, ‘‘ but stories cannot be published without 
publishers and publishers like prefaces ’’. 

But that will not do. The fact is Mr. George Moore 
wanted to write a preface, and he has written one to 
serve the double purpose of introducing the book and 
of affording him an opportunity of recanting certain 
heresies of his about Robert Louis Stevenson, to whose 
genius he now makes amend. 
part of the preface is where he prattles patronisingly 
about the youthful effort which he has now re-written 
and re-christened. ‘‘ The Modern Lover’’, he says, 
in his ‘‘ superior ’’ way—no one could ever really be 
quite so ‘‘ superior’? as Mr. Moore pretends to be— 
was the badly-written book of a young man ‘“‘ without 
literary skill’’. So after much wrestling of spirit the 
happy inspiration came when “‘ in the bath’’ to re- 
write it, and here it is with ‘‘a delightful title, full 
of suggestion’’. It is not easy to run contrary to an 
author who pronounces with such pontifical unction 
on his own work, but we cannot endorse his view. 
‘““A Medern Lover’’ was not so bad a book, and 
‘* Lewis Seymour and Some Women ’”’ is not so good 
a book as Mr. Moore would have us believe. 

Of ‘* A Modern Lover ”’ it may at least be said that 
it possessed the saving grace of youth. There was 
spring in it. The new novel, for all its fluent facile 
writing, has not the same fire. It is the difference 
between the hot-blooded indiscretions of youth and 
the man of middle age lusciously licking his lips at 
the memory of past passion. We can forgive the one, 
the other is not so pleasant a spectacle. 

The fact is that Lewis Seymour is not nearly so 
engaging a character as his creator imagines. We 
fail to find in him that fascination which endeared 
him successively to so many and varied types of 
women. 

His talent as an artist we accept, although his long 
disquisitions on art fail to impress us as they did the 
lovely Lady Helen, who ‘‘ thought she had never heard 
anyone speak more beautifully ’’. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


Mr. J. A. R. Marriott opens the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century *’ with 
‘The Supreme Issue,” explaining the principles for which this 
war is being fought. ‘‘ The Allies are in arms to inaugurate 
and to enforce a new standard of international morality.” The 
rule of force can no longer be permitted ; the reign of law must 
take its place. “Food and Labour” is considered from three 
different points of view. Prof. J. Y. Simpson affords some 
insight into the internal government of Russia in “ Russia’s 
Self-Realisation”. “‘ A Gift from M. le Professeur Constantin 
Heger to Charlotte Bronté” consists of the professor’s address 
on Education (1834), with a résumé of another address on 
Emulation (1843). These addresses are eloquent in the French 
way, but they hardly claim in themselves the merit of greatness 
for the teacher of two of the most eminent authors in English 
letters. Without Charlotte Bronté would M. Heger be remem- 
bered ? In “Courage in Education: An Elementary School 
Experiment ” Mrs. Clement Parsons shows the striking results 
attained by the methods of the Parents’ Union School in the 
North of England. In “The Real Shakespeare Problem ”’ 
Mr. Gordon Crosse is mainly occupied with criticising Sir George 
Greenwood’s position. He recognises that Sir George has 
stated the difficulties in the traditional story “as clearly and 
forcibly as they are ever likely to be stated”. But even so that 
story holds the field. Mr. John Leyland has an important 
article on “‘ Lessons from the Dardanelles Report”. We give 
his concluding remarks on the excess of confidence which dictated 
the naval bombardment :— 


“There was every reason for questioning whether we could 
ever attain the object in view. There had been no co-ordination 
between the naval and military means to be employed. Troops 
were not available, and the Navy was urged forward to undertake 
operations for which alone it could not suffice, and which all 


But the truly delectable | 
But the War Council vacillated ‘in the imminent breach’ and 


history and all experience showed were not within the provines 
of sea power, and success in which was not attainable by the 
exercise of command of the sea. We cannot question the 
accuracy of the conclusion reached by Mr. Roch in his Memo. 
randum of dissent, that the facts disclosed in the course of the 
enquiry showed that the War Council concentrated their atten. 
tion too much on the political ends to be gained by an offensive 
in the East, and gave too little attention to the means by which 
that policy could be translated into terms of naval and military 
action. 

“ “© Time was an essential consideration in the business in hand, 


arrived at no clear-cut and definite decisions. Its only rational 
alternatives would have been either to renounce the expedition 
or to push it forward with every proper and available naval and 
military force to the end desired. Delay increased immensely 
the difficulties of the task. Naval opinion was never allowed 
its right place or weight. There would have been no disaster 
if the ships had not been so far engaged that they could not be 
withdrawn. From the beginning, which might have been no 
more than a demonstration, We drifted into a great combined 
operation for the successful accomplishment of which no sufficient 
forces were available. The rich lessons of the past and warnings 
of experience did not deter the rash Ministers who plunged the 
nation into this misfortune. We gain knowledge in a 
school. The Dardanelles Report is a melancholy document, 
but it will not be without advantage to the country if it causes 
Ministers to realise the errors and vacillations of the past, to 
enter into no operations without weighing well, in the light of 
full knowledge, every circumstance that can concern or influence 
them, taking account of their place in the general strategy on the 
war, and, above all, to adapt the means they employ to the ends 
they desire to attain.” 


The ** Fortnightly *’ has articles on ‘‘ The Dardanelles Report”, 
by Mr. Archibald Hurd, and “ An Agricultural Revolution”, 
by Mr. J. B. Firth. Mr. Hurd is shocked by the publication of 
the Report and proclaims that “ the late Prime Minister ” saved 
the Allied cause from defeat. How he saved it is not explained; 
perhaps the method was that of waiting on Providence ; or perhaps 
it was saved by Voluntaryism, or by refusing two years ago 
to admit that there was a shortage of shells. As to the Report 
of Lord Cromer’s Commission, history, we are assured, will take 
it in hand by and by and revise it, and will also take the late 
Prime Minister in hand and explain to the nation how he saved 
it. Meanwhile, the nation must be guided by Mr. Hurd. Mr. 
J. B. Firth’s article on the agricultural revolution is admirable. 
He has travelled about the English counties and really knows 
something about the land—as his delightful books on Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire prove. We quite agree with his views 
about England’s power to produce far more food than she does 
to-day ; and we commend the whole of his paper to the reader. 
He can not only write soundly about the land question, but he 
can write at the same time brightly—not an invariable combina- 
tion in this subject. Mr. Courtney’s second paper, “‘ Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and A’schylus”’, well repays a close study. He writes 
of Mr. Hardy’s view of women, “ drawn with great subtlety and 
insight, which makes them almost a demonic element in human 
affairs and strangely differentiates them from George Meredith’s 
women”. It is quite true, and finely put. Mr. Hardy’s know- 
ledge of women strikes one at times as almost illegitimate ; and 
it is frequently uncanny. Even in his weaker stories, how Mr. 
Hardy towers above all the other novelists of to-day! Reading 
his best, one perceives at once that there are no real second class 
novelists to-day, only respectable thirds. 


“Selected Poems.’’ By Rupert Brooke. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

We are pleased to handle this little, well-knit book, which 
contains some of the poet’s fresh and whimsical lines. There is 
nothing in it that could well be termed great poetry, but it does 
contain the stuff out of which great poetry has been made by 
the masters who have lived to find themselves. Rupert Brooke 
reminds one a good deal of Keats in the natural profuseness 
of his imagery: in his “teeming brain”. In “ The Great 
Lover” (Mataiea, 1914) we are at once reminded of Keats, 
though there is not the least suspicion of plagiarism ; it is clearly 
all his own, the quaint list of lovely things, among them “ the 
deep-panting train”; ‘‘ brown horse-chestnuts, glossy-new ” ; 


“new-peeled sticks”; and “the good smell of old clothes”. 


He perfected nothing so good or making such an unconscious 
bid for immortality as Julian Grenfell’s “‘ Joy of Battle”, but 
there was a wealth of material in this poet that, given years of 
labour, so far as one may judge, might have been worked up into 
the material that defies time. There is the foreboding of death 
through verse after verse in this little book, but nothing morbid. 
Wholesomeness and purity make fragrant all its pages. 
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MASON’S 


Specialties 
for Invalids 


“OL APPOINTMENT 


Beef Tea Jelly 


Very strengthening ... ood 


Calf’s Foot Jelly 


Without wine 


bottle 1/6 & 2/6 


DOF bottle 1/9 & 2/B 
Ess2nce of Chicken 

= in skins, 4 lb,, each 6/6 
Champagnue Jellies 


Also Madeira, Noyeau, &c. «= o per bottle 4/9 
Chinese Rice Birds 

A great invalid delicacy ... per tin 4/6 
Chicken Consommé 

May be used hot or cold ... - per bottle 3/. 


Beef Tea, Concentrated 


The finest English meat ; 
keeps any |. ngth of time in skins §/3 & 10/6 


Veritable Racahout des Arabes 
per bott.e 4/6 
The Wer Catologue contains a large selection of suitab'e 


Goods and Assorted in price from 


FORTNUM & MASON, 


18% Piccadilly, London, W.  Ltd., 


A superior prepated food for invalids 


A GOOD SELECTION 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING 
A FUTURE LIFE 


3s. 6d. net. By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
Narrow Crown 8vo, half vellum. 


Views of Confucius and Buddha to Maeterlinck and the 
Rev. William Temple. 


POE’S HELEN 
6s. net. By CAROLINE TICKNOR. 6s, net. 
Edgar Allan Poe's letters to Sarah Helen Whitman are 
unique among productions of their kind, and must remain in 
the permanent niche which they have won among the world’s 
classic love-letters. (ILLUSTRATED. 


Some personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, 
Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, S. J. Stone 
and Stephen Phillips. (Second Edition in the press.) 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


5s. net. By ISAAC F..MARCOSSON. 5s, net. 


This timely and significant book is the first authoritative 
interpretation of the great post-War economic problem, It 
analyses the work of the famous Economic Conferencein Paris. 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS 


5s. net. By Canon JOHN SHEARME. 5s. net. 


The author in the course of his long life has known many 
eminent characters, and has good stories to tell of most of 
them. (ILLUSTRATED. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


MAZAWATTEE TEA, 


PrEsIDING at the Twenty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Mazawattee Tea Co., Ltd., held on Wednesday, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Alexander Jackson, the chairman of the 
company, in moving the adoption of the accounts, said it would 
be seen from the report that the profit for the year amounted to 
£35,086, as against £31,549 for 1915. Trading and manufac- 
turing difficulties had been greater, and higher prices had ruled 
for all commodities, while the Government duties on coffee, 
cocoa, etc., had been further increased. Supplies of sugar for 
manufacturing purposes been cut down most drastically, 
and the Chocolate and Confectionery Department had suffered 
accordingly. The tea market had been particularly trying, inas- 
much as keen competition had made it impossible to raise prices 
proportionately to the public, and apart from the increase in 
duty, tea was the one article which had shown very little rise in 
price to the public throughout the war. Under the circumstances 
the directors felt that the result of the year’s trading had been 
satisfactory ; but owing to the large amount of extra capital now 
tequired in the business to finance high markets and heavy 
Government duties the directors could not recommend any distri- 
bution of dividend at the present time, 

The Food Controfter had arranged with the growers and im- 
porters to supply to a Control Committee 4o per cent. of all 
Indian and Ceylon tea coming into the country, for the purpose of 
distributing it through trade channels for sale to the public at 
2s. 4d. or 2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. per lb.. The balance of 60 per 
cent. would be sold in the open market, but owing to restricted 
imports the law of supply and demand would probably make 
Prices much higher for all the better-class teas. he public did 
not sufficiently realise that high-grade teas are so economical in 
use that fine tea at 3s. per lb. (1s. of which would be Government 
duty) would still be by far the cheapest and most refreshing 
beverage they had to-day. It had also been decided that tea was 
to be packed and sold net weight as and from May rst next, and 


, &reasonable time would be given for the trade to dispose of their 


stock of tea ost prior to that date. Their late chairman, Mr. 
chs Lane Densham, and their board of directors had fought 
ard for — to get the Government to alter the system of 
gtoss weight packing and make it a rule to sell tea by net weight 
only, and it would be appreciated how pleased they were that 
het weight packing was now to be adopted generally. 

They had lost to the Army and Navy a valuable portion of their 
staff from both the administrative and productive departments, 
and the pressure placed upon those remaining had been very con- 
siderable. 

The retiring directors—Messrs. Harry Rose and William 
Samuel Stokes—were re-elected. 

Mr. Joseph Alexander Densham was also elected to the board, 
and the auditors—Messrs. Whinney, Smith and Whinney—were 
Te-anpointed. 

The accounts were adopted, and a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man concluded the proceedings. 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, Sir Owen Philipps, 
K.C.M.G., M.P., presiding. 

The Chairman said he was pleased to be able to present, in 
these trying times, accounts of so satisfactory a character. This 
was the eleventh year that 8 per cent. had been regularly paid, 
and, after most careful consideration, the board were of opinion 
that they would not be justified at present in increasing the rate 
of distribution. He was convinced that the policy of building 
up the company’s reserves, developing their magnifceht installa- 
tions, and forestalling the demands which would be made upon 
them by the great industry which they served, was the only way 
by which the company could take its place, with other great 
institutions, in the strenuous fight in the commercial world when 
this devastating war had been brought to a victorious conclusion. 
They must be ready to meet demands upon them from whatever 
quarter they arose, and they did not yet know the measure of the 
burdens which businesses such as theirs would be called upon to 
bear in the future. As they had endeavoured in times of peace to 
build up an organisation which had been capable of making them 
a reasonable and proper return on their investment, while satis- 
fying the demands of their trade clients, so in this time of war 
they had played their part in helping our country to carry on the 
great war, and the enterprise and foresight of the board in recent 
years had been of great national service during this time of 
emergency. It was a gratification to him that they were able to 
continue the same rate of dividend that they had distributed for 
so many years, and to make the very necessary strengthening of 
reserve. No fresh development work other than which could not 
possibly be avoided had been undertaken during the period under 
review. They had been able to maintain in a high state of 
efficiency the whole of their plant, and the company’s sphere of 
usefulness had not been impaired or decreased. 

With regard to the future, he need only say that this company, 
by reason of the provisions made and the importance of its wah 
should not find it more difficult than others to continue its opera- 
tions, but it must be recognised that the future of all industries 
in this country was no honeyed path, and that to tread it suc- 
cessfully would mean much careful thought, hard work, amd the 
pressure of very many anxious periods. They had continued to 

rovide in what they considered an adequate manner for that very 
arge proportion of their old staff who had joined the Forces, 
and who, he was glad to say, so far as the office and managerial 
staff was concerned, were without serious casualty. In refer- 
ring to their good work with the fighting forces, they must not 
forget the hard and excellent work done ‘by all the staff who 
were, in difficult circumstances, carrying on at home. In con- 
clusion, he moved the adoption of the report and accounts and . 
the payment of the proposed dividend. 

Mr. Alfred C. Adams, the managing director, seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the a I 
time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory : on 
reading during the week. Dee 
It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in me 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SaturpDAyY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time Liabilit} 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. art: 
Outstan 
“The vigour and ability which make your paper a _ perpetual ' roe 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.’’—10 June 1916. 
By Cash 
“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden = 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been = 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. oh 
‘“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual si 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”—11 March 1916. “ 
“There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than —_— 
the SATURDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
& April 1916. 
‘“* Without flattery, the SaruRDAY REVIEW has a wide outlook and is ready te 
think over new ideas on their merits.””-—4 March 1916. 7 
Cc 
“* 4s an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurDay Review may I be Work: 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”-—19 February Sed 
1916. 
“You have . . consistenily and courageously upheld the cause of National — 
Service... .”’—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. 
“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war rm 
criticisms.” —13 January 1917. 
ARM} 
' tions 
term.- 
Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, {1 8s. 2d. | 9 BO 
Abroad, fi 10s. 4d. An Edition is 
published each week in time for the Foreign and ‘ 
Colomial Mails. 
10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. ’ 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 


or Directors.—Sir thi Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir Henry S. 
ipceingheshs K.C.1.E.; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq.; Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. ; 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. ; The Rt. cee tnt 
GCS1.; William a Foot Mitchell, Esq. ; Lewis Alexander Wallace, Esq. 
Manacers.—T. H. Whitehead ; T. Fraser. 
SuB-MANAGER.—W. E. Preston. 
Avprrors.—David Charles Wilson, F.C.A.; 
don City & Midland Bank, Limfted 
nkERS.—The Bank of England; The ton ion City ii 
me London County & Westminster Bank, Li National Provincial Bank 
of England, Limited ; The National Bank of Soational, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND , Bangkok, Bomber. Calcutta, 
Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Foochow, g, lloilo, 
Karachi, Klang, Kobe, ‘Kuala Lumpur, M Medan, 
York, Peking, fee, Puke t, Rangoon, hen ‘Shanghai, gapore, 
Sourabaya, Taiping (F.M.' Tavoy, Tientsin, okohama. 


Henry Croughton Knight 
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Reserve Fund 


£1,900,000 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


(Presented at the Sixty:third Ordinary General Meeting, 4th April, 1917.) 
The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended 3ist December last. 
These show a pe eee a after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, of £511,465 10s. 24., 
. brough ae from The Interim 


the year. 

per in September last absorbed 

£84,000. The amount uow availa le is ts ae 2427 10s. 2d., and the Directors ed 
to pay a Fioal Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum, together witha 

us of Twelve Shillings per share, inaking Seventeen per cent. per annum for the whole 

year, free of Income Tax; to to add £100,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will pe gtk 


, the itth April. 


Stileman, F.C.A. . again tender their se rvices. 
By Order of the Board, WM. HOGGAN, Secretary. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1916. 


£ s. d. 
Notes in Circulation A 1,019,068 I5 12 
Current and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad an 
Fixed Deposits... 240,778 16 9 
Bills Payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight 
on Head Office and Branches £3,276,782 1 7 
Drafts on London and Foreign 
Bankers per 
———————_ 3,422,661 6 3 
Acceptances on Account of Customers rH 930,138 12 2 
Loans Security, per Contra one 953433 
Due to Agents Correspondents... pom 12,1 
Profit and Loss oe 427,465 10 2 


£33,390/84% 14 12 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, £6,29 792 
16s. 6d., of which, £5 "685.05 359 7s. 8d. has run o 


19th March, 1917. 

Outstanding Contracts for Purchase 
and Sale of graphic Transfers, etc., 
{12,128,812 14s. 


£ s. d. 

By Cash in hand and at Bankers... owe 5,640,891 19 8 
Bullion on Hand and in Transit .. _ eee wee 278815 © 3 
Government and other Securities 3,184,307 4 3 
Security lodged against Note Issue and ‘Government “Deposits 864,000 0 Oo 
Bills of Exchange, Bills {1,269,000 12,069,092 12 8 
Bills Discounted an ooo 9,601,277 5 To 
Liability of Cust A per Contra 930,138 12 9 
Duc by Agents and Correspon: ae wee 132,329 18 & 
Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and Branches $59,263 156 6 


£33,390,841 14 


PROFIT AND LOSS ADOOUNT for the year ended 3lst December, 1916. 


To Interim at 30th June, 1916... 84,000 0 © 
ot at rate of cent. 
per annum, for the year to 
date oon ,000 0 0 
Bonus of 12s. ‘per share too ope 36,000 © 0 
Reserve Fund ++ 100,000 0 © 
cers’ Superannuation Fund ... 20,000 0 Oo 
Bank Prem: 30,000 9 0 
Carried anes to Profit and Loss 
New Account 1§7,465 10 2 


427,465 10 @ 
£511,465 10 2 
£ s. d. 


By Balance at 31st December, 1915 Soe 399,205 es 4 
Less Dividend for roe ede to 31st De- 
cember, 1915 £84,000 0 0 
Ap ropriation on account of further an 
on Securities 160,000 0 © 
Premises 25,000 0 0 


26900 © 0 


130,205 I2 4 
Gross Profits for the vear, after 
viding for bad and doubtfa fal debts, 
Excess Profits Tax and Bonus to 


Expenses of t and General 
"Charges at Head and Branches 


447,414 19 10 

es 381.259 17 10 

t0 2 

T. H. WHITEHEAD, 
RASE 


Citas R CUTHBERTSON to tors 
3 4 SON, irectors. 
S. JONES, } Accountants. ALFRED DENT, 


Lonpon, March, 1917. 

Examined and found correct according to the Books, Vorchers and Securities at 
the Head Office, and to the fe Certified Returns made from the several Branches, stbject 
to there being no direct of Balances which under pre- 
sent conditions cannot be obtained. WILSON, } Anditors 

€ K. STILEMAN, 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3ist. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior De a ago | 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herciordshire. Also 
ARMY and OLD. CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next 
term.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham 


(a Safeguard your Health with ~) 


J.Collis Browne's 


is short — 
PALPITATION. 


A true palliative ll 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, ane 


Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel complaints. 


\\ ask for a “DR. COLLIS B 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 


THE BEST REMEDY 
KNOWN FOR 


BOOKS. _“'ST 426 NOW READY. Post free on application, 
MANY: SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remain- 
devs. all New Copies, offered at discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. 
off Published Prices. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


; Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

‘LAMB " Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, vee LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than QADINARY COFFEE. 
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| 
| 
| | 
Account £30,000, and to carry forward the balance of £157,465 10s. 2d. ; 
Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.1.E., and Mr William Heury Neville Goschen, the | 
Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q — 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Macmillan G Co.’s New Books 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


The Life of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuz Tiwes.—" It is likely to be read with more than usual interest, for 
when Swinburne died and the obituaries came out it was generally felt 
that a good deal more remained to be said of him personally . . , Mr. 
Gosse has succeeded well in drawing both the man and the genius. 


WITH PREFACE BY VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


The New Pacific: British Policy 


and German Aims, By C. BRUNSDON 
FLETCHER. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. 
W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister of Australia. With 
Portraits and Map. Extra Ctown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tux Times. Mr. Brunsdon Fletcher has had access to first-hand infor- 
mation, written and oral, from the best sources; he has presented and 
arranged his facts with practised skill, grouping them round well known 
Seegess and the result is a book of singular interest and substantial 
value.” 


The Cycle of Spring: a Play. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Tug Wortp.—" Full of the most beautiful thoughts and poetical ex- 
pressions." 


A NEW STORY BY AUTHOR OF “I POSE.” 
This is the End. By sTELLA BENSON, 


Author of ‘I Pose.’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tre Times.—' There is an imaginative tenderness in what she writes 
about certain dead soldiers, which shows her sensibility to be delicate, rare, 
and true; in one of the poems with which her chapters are interspersed, 
she finds just the right music for this feeling, and when she is describing 
coast scenery she makes us see it with her own seeing eyes.”’ 


Community: a Sociological 
Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 


Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, 
D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Westinster GazetTe.—" Altogether ‘Community’ is a book 
distinguished by freshness of attack and solidity of reasoning about a 
subject of absorbing interest, on which the majority of works are apt to be 
both jejune and intellectually thin. Not all Dr. Maclver's readers will 
agree with him ; but those who agree least will find that to argue with him 
is well worth their time." ¥ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Thoughts on Religion at the 
Front. By the Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author of 
**The Mind of the Disciples."’ Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Tue Wesrmmster Gazetts.—" This is not a book on which one is 
disposed to write at length. One's desire rather is to commend it with the 
greatest heartiness to all, whether clergy or laity, who wish to understand 
what the pure metal of the Christian religion is, and what are the high 
ventures to which Christianity calls men in the coming time."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry, It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD, 
INSIDE the GERMAN EMPIRE 


IN THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR 
H. B. SWOPE. Foreword by Mr. J. W. GERARD, late 
American Ambassador to Germany. 5s. net. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 


STANLEY WASHBURN. Author of ‘ Field Notes from the 
Russian Front.’’ 56 Unique Illustrationsand Map. 7s. 6d. net, 


Makers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS. 6s. net each, 


HERBERT SPENCER sy HUGH ELLIOT 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By LORD CHARNWOOD 


DELANE OF “THE TIMES.” 


By Sir E. T. COOK 


SEA POWER. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 1s, net. 
Globe.—"' Mr. Archibald Hurd is an acknowledged authority om Naval 
matters . . . . we welcome bis handbook on ‘Sea Power,’ for we 
have had no writer since Mahan so able in impressing its significance 
upon the English public." 
NOW READY. 
An Important Monograph on British Shipping before, after, and 
during the War, by EDGAR CRAMMOND, entitled 


THE BRITISH | SHIPPING INDUSTRY: 
aper. Is. net. 
RUSSIA. 
THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA 


Professor J. Y. SIMPSON. _Iilustrated. 6s, 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
Professor PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 2s. 6d. net. 


Also by the same Author. THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. 
Paper, Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA. 
I. F. HAPGOOD., Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, 
LL.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY. 
Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. 
SoLocus. 4s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SoLoyvor. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 
DOROSHEVITCH 2s. Gd, net. 
A SLAV SOUL. 


KUPRIN. 5s. net. 


THE EMIGRANT. L. F. Dostorerrskaya. 5s. net. 
MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. _ 2s. net each. 
I. GLINKA. ll. RIMSKY KORSAKOF. 
Ill. MOUSSORGSKY. 


THE ANGLO - FRENCH NATION. 
A Study in Interpenetration. By JEAN FINOT. Is. net. 


Daily Graphic.—" It constitutes a new link to bind us more firmly 
than ever to our Gaulish ally." 


AN ANNUAL OF NEW POETRY 


Contributed by GORDON BOTTOMLEY, W. H. 
DAVIES, JOHN DRINKWATER, EDWARD 
EASTAWAY, ROBERT FROST, WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON, T. STURGE MOORE, and R. C, ThE 
VELYAN. Demy 8vo. 5s. net 


Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Director of Women’s Service Depart- 
ment of Food, is the author of many popular books of 
economical housekeeping and management, including :— 

Ten Shillings a Week for House Books (3s. net) 


and Dishes Made Without Meat (1s. net). 
Please Write for Complete List. 


The New Novel. 


Ss. net. HOBSON’S 5s. net. 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and CHARLFS FORREST. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 Orange St., LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed fer the Proprietors by W. H. Smitu & Son, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., and Publis'ed by Tut West STRAND PUBLISHING 
Company. Lrurrep, at the Offices, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Pau!, in the County of London, Saturday 7 A; ril 1917. 
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